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Bock PANETELA 


THE MOST PQPULAR IMPORTED HAVANA CIGAR 


ACTUAL SIZE—FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE “BOCK Y CA.” ACROSS THE BAND 


MOST EVERYBODY WHO HAS EVER SMOKED IMPORTED 


HAVANA CIGARS HAS SMOKED BOCK PANETELAS—NO OTHER 
CIGAR IMPORTED FROM HAVANA IS KNOWN TO AS MANY 


PEOPLE! 


IT IS A VERY MILD—FINE FLAVORED—OCCASIONAL SMOKE, 
DESIRABLE FOR USE WHEN LARGER AND HEAVIER CIGARS 
ARE UNSUITABLE. | 


THE LEAF OF WHICH THIS CIGAR IS MADE IS GROWN ON 
THE PLANTATIONS OPERATED BY THIS COMPANY AND IS NOW 
STRICTLY UNIFORM IN QUALITY, SO THAT THERE IS NO VARI- 
ATION IN THE DIFFERENT SHIPMENTS AS RECEIVED FROM 
HAVANA. 


THE CIGAR ITSELF WEIGHS TWO POUNDS PER THOUSAND 
HEAVIER THAN IT USED TO—COSTING US 87.20 MORE IMPORT 
DUTY ON EVERY THOUSAND, YET THE PRICE REMAINS THE 
SAME, 


15c. EACH—-BOX OF 100—-$12.50 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU ARE, IN MAINE OR CALIFORNIA, 
YOU CAN ALWAYS FIND THE BOCK PANETELA ON SALE IN 
ALL REPUTABLE CIGAR STORES WHERE IMPORTED HAVANA 
CIGARS ARE SOLD. 


HAVANA TOBACCO COMPANY, 111 Firts Ave. NEw YORK 


Send name and address for “‘Trath About Havana Cigars.” 
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COMMENT 


Tuk appointment of Eximu Root to succeed Joun Hay 
in the office of Secretary of State has been received with al- 
most universal satisfaction. If we insert a qualifying adverb, 
it is only because a few personal ambitions were thwarted by 
the choice which the President made, and because a few pro- 
fessional carpers have declined to swell the chorus of approval. 
Certain Senators are known to think that in pursuance of 
the oldest traditions of the republic the headship of the cabinet 
should be offered to one of the most experienced and dis- 
tinguished politicians in the dominant party, who, in their 
opinion, would naturally be looked for in the Upper House 


of the Federal legislature. If Senator Orvitte H. Pwart,, 


of Connecticut, were living, he would make an ideal Secretary, 
and nobody would refuse, we presume, to credit Senator 
Joun C. Spooner. of Wisconsin, with the stuff of which 
premiers are made. Senator Henry C. Lopce, of Massa- 
chusetts, has long been an active member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and might, therefore, be supposed 
to be peculiarly fitted for the Foreign Office. Moreover, his 
relations with Mr. Rooseve.tt have long been confidential. It 
has also been suggested that, as the State Department has 
learned, it is one thing to negotiate a treaty, and another 
thing to get it ratified; and, perhaps, the Senate might prove 
iess intractable if the negotiator of a given treaty were an 
ex-member of that body. There, again, is Judge Tarr, Sec- 
retary of War, who, during Mr. Hay’s absence in Europe, 
practically assumed the conduct of the State Department, 
and who, therefore, not unreasonably, may have expected pro- 


‘motion to a post nominally higher than the one he occupies. 


As a matter of fact, however, the War Office, which compre- 
hends the administration of the Philippines, requires special 
qualifications, which Judge Tarr alone possesses, if we except 
Mr. Roor himself. Under the circumstances, therefore, the 
President wisely insisted upon Judge Tarrt’s retention of 
his present office. Outside, then, of the Senate there is nobody 
but Mr. Roor, in whose preeminent competence to discharge 
the functions of Secretary of State Mr. Roosrevett is known 
to have expressed publicly entire and hearty confidence. For 
traditions the President professes no undue reverence—he 
would rather make them than follow them—and, for that 
matter, there has been no lack in recent times of precedents 
for seeking a head of the Foreign Office outside the narrow 
circle of distinguished politicians. 

It is more than three-quarters of a century since the office 
of Secretary of State was regarded as a vestibule to the White 
Ilouse. The custom of so regarding it began with THomas 
J EFFERSON—though in his case seven years intervened between 
his resignation of the premiership and his accession to the 
Presidency, and, having been followed in the cases of JAMES 
Mapisox, James Monrog, and Joun Quincy ApaMs, came to an 
end in 1825, so far as the direct transfer of the occupant 
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of the State Department to the Executive Mansion. is con- 
cerned. It is true that President Martin Van Buren had 
once been Secretary of State, but six years had elapsed be- 
tween his exercise of the one office and his assumption of the 
other. So, too, James BucnHaNAN administered the State De- 
partment under Pork, but he left it eight years before he 
became Chief Magistrate. Two ex-Secretaries of State, Henry 
Cray and James G. BLAINE, were eventually nominated for 
the Presidency, but each failed to be elected. Only four times 
since 1869 has a President conformed to the traditions that 
the headship of the cabinet should be reserved for one of the 
most eminent among the active politicians of the preponderant 
party. Garrietp and Benjamin Harrison followed the older 
precedents when they made James G. Buiaine Secretary of 
State; so did Mr. CLeveELAND when, in his first administration, 
he appointed Tuomas F. Bayarp, and Mr. McKin.tey, when 
he designated Joun SuerMaNn. ARANT, on the other hand, 
selected first Extinu B. Wasusury, whom few Senators con- 
sidered qualified for the headship of the State Department; 
and then Hamitton Fisu, who for some time had retired from 
active politics. Hayrs chose for his premier WILLIAM M. 
Evarts, who, we believe, had never held an elective office, ex- 
cept that of delegate to a State constitutional convention; and 
Artuvr assigned the place to Frepertck T. FrRELINGHUYSEN, 
who, although a man of some importance in New Jersey, 
had never possessed much weight or influence in the country 
at large. 


BLAINE’S successor in’ the Harrison administration was 
Mr. Joun W. Foster, who, like Joun Hay, was a recruit 
from the diplomatic service. The premier in CLEVELAND’s 
second administration, Judge Wattrer Q. Gresuam, had been 
a lifelong Republican up to the general election of 1892. His 
successor, Mr. Ricitarp OLNey, was practically unknown to 
politicians, even in the State of Massachusetts, from which he 
came. Quite as obscure was Judge Wituiam R. Day, who, 
after Joun SuerMaAn’s death, headed the State Department 
for a while. Joun Hay, it is well known, had been trained 
for the Foreign Office by a long and varied experience in our 


diplomatic service, having run the gamut from secretary of 


legation and chargé daffaires to First Assistant Secretary of 
State and ambassador at London. Mr. Exinu Roor, like 
his predecessor, and like Wituiam M. Evarrts, has never been 
elected to an office (except that of delegate to a New York 
State constitutional convention); but, as the director for some 
five vears of the War Department at a critical conjuncture, 
when it included the administration of Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines, he has had an experience singularly adapted to 
prepare him for the conduct of our foreign relations. Whether 
in his ease the office of Secretary of State will prove a stepping- 
stone to the Republican nomination to the Presidency is a 
question which requires mature consideration, and about which 
we are likely to hear a good deal for some time to come. 


If it be true that the contemporary verdict of foreign na- 
tions forecasts the judgment of posterity, Joun Hay should 
be assured of a place of honor in American history. The 
messages of condolence sent to Washington by European gov- 
ernments on the announcement of his death were fraught 
with a respect and an esteem that evidently were sincere, 
and in the ease of Great Britain they have been followed by 
a striking demonstration of sorrow and affection. Especially 
memorable were the words uttered by Lord LaNspowneE at 
the belated dinner of the American Society of London—be- 
lated because postponed to July 8 on account of Mr. Hay’s 
death. It was, in truth, an appropriate tribute which the 
British Minister for Foreign. Affairs paid to our late Secretary 
of State when he described him as a man “ who stood for all 
that is noblest arid best in. our public life; all that is most 
sincere and attractive in our social life.” We learn with in- 
terest that when Lord Lanspowne called on Mr. Hay during 
the latter’s brief sojourn in London, just before his last trans- 
atlantic voyage, the Secretary spoke of “the great task lying 
before us—the task of preserving and promoting the close 
intimacy of the two English-speaking peoples.” Through this 
intimacy, Lord Lanspowne recalled with satisfaction, it had 
been possible to get rid of almost all the points of difference 
between the two kindred peoples, and he felt convinced that 
if hereafter any new points should appear we would know 
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hew to. dispose of them-in a reasonable and amicable manner. 
Felicitous also was the testimony borne by Ambassador Rem 
to the exceptional merits of his predecessor in the London 
embassy and his lifelong friend. He well said that Joun Hay 
had served the United States at the Court of St. James’s, 
and had since served civilization as American Secretary of 
State. Recalling that TALLEYRAND once called himself a “ good 
Kuropean,” Mr. Rew said that, with more propriety, JouN 
Ilay might be termed a good citizen of the world. Reciprocity, 
arbitration, the territorial integrity of China, the Anglo- 
American understanding: such are the four princip!es or aims 
which will long be associated with the memory of Joun Hay, 
and are caleulated to endear him to men of enlightenment 
and philanthropy all over the globe. The man who under- 
takes to replace Joun Hay in the State Department is likely 
to find the place no sinecure. “ You replace our friend Dr. 
FRANKLIN,” said the French Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
Mr. Gouvernecr Morris. “ Pardon, M. the Minister,” rejoined 
Morris: “I follow Dr. Frankiin; no one can replace him.” 


While President Roosrvett has been discoursing to college 
graduates, Mr. Witiiam J. Bryan has been travelling through 
the central West and talking to the “ plain people” about his 
“ New Democracy,” by which, of course, is meant the brand 
on which he claims a patent. It is no secret that in Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio his friends expect to control the Democratic 
State organizations and to name the delegates to the next 
Democratic national convention. He has been telling the 
voters that in a few years they will see all monopolies in the 
hands of the people, instead of in the hands of private in- 
dividuals. Among the signs of a landslide in that direction 
he notes the fact that some of the sharp-eyed Republican 
leaders seem disposed to infringe upon the Bryan patent. 
The Republicans whom he has in mind are obviously La 
Fotiette of Wisconsin, Cummins of Iowa, and, above all, 
the occupant of the White House. Mr. Bryan professes to 
give Mr. Roosrvett full credit for what he has done for the 
regulation of railroad rates, but adds that he has not gone 
far enough. “We agree with him,” he says, “that power 
to fix railway rates must be given to a commission, but we 
do not agree, on the other hand, that the individual members 
of a guilty corporation should be sheltered from the law, and 
the whole burden of the penalty made to fall on underling 
employees of the corporate culprit.” On the whole, it is 
rather a cold gréeting that Mr. Bryan is giving just now 
to the Republicans who seem inclined to swallow a part of 
the doctrines of the “ New Democracy.” Before killing for 
them the fatted calf he would have them bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance. He explains to fellow Democrats in 
the central West how they should treat Republican recruits. 
“ Just at present,” he says, “ while you welcome them, do not 
take them into full membership. It will be better to keep 
them on probation for a while. And this fall, when you make 
up your local tickets, you had better remember this, and vote 
for Democrats dyed in the wool.” Evidently Mr. Bryan 
looks upon himself as a cast for the star part in the anti- 
monopoly drama to be put on the boards in 1908, and wants 
no understudies and «ne importations. He practically tells 
Democratic voters to recognize in WituiAM J. Bryan the sole 
original, genuine reformer, and not to be deluded into accept- 
ing anybody else as “equally as good.” In his own mind he 
deserves the epithet that used to be bestowed by enthusiastic 
German youth on JoHaNn Paut Friepricnu Ricuter: Der 
Einzige—“* The Only.” 


What is a Chautauqua, and should one who does not know 
search the dictionary or the gazetteer to find out? We read 
in the papers, “Mr. Lawson will address the Chautauqua 
at Ottawa to-morrow;” or, “ District-Attorney Jerome spoke 
at the Forest Park Chautauqua this afternoon.” It seems 
to have been chiefly Chautauquas that Mr. Jerome and Mr. 
Lawson addressed last week. We all know hereabouts that 
there is a lake called Chautauqua in western New York, on 
the borders of which summer seekers after knowledge have 
been personally conducted to it these many years by the 
shortest possible cuts, so we can guess at what we have not 
heard about the nature of the Western Chautauquas. When 
it was given out that Mr. Jerome and Mr. Lawson were 
going West to speak at several Chautauquas, the impression 


-There are so many cries of “graft,” “fraud,” and 


some readers got was that they were travelling in the same 
troupe, and would probably talk to the same ends. That im- 
pression seems to have been unfounded. At the very first go 
we find the two speakers diverging. An accurate report of 
what was said at the Knife-and-Fork Club dinner in Kansas 
City on July 7, at which they both spoke, has not come to 
our notice, but it seems to have been there that Mr. Ripeway, 
of Everybody's Magazine, first suggested that God had raised 
up Wasnineton to be a father to this country, and Lixnco.n 
to be its emancipator, and now Lawson, and that Mr. Jerome, 
regretting that he had no press agent with him, submitted 
the qualifying opinion that “Ged had raised up Lawson 
to raise hell.” 


This disposition to take a conservative view appears in all 
Mr. Jerome’s addresses. At Ottawa, Kansas, where Mr. Law- 
son told—or rather read—again the story of frenzied finance, 
and urged the Kansas farmers to crush “the system” under 
the weight of its own securities, Mr. Jerome extenuated Wall 
Strect as an institution that had important uses, declared that 
Mr. Rockerettier had merely done on a very large seale what 
a multitude of business men were striving daily to do on as 
large a scale as they could, and actually commended the 
trusts for much good work, condemning them chiefly for 
debauching our public life.. Mr. Jerome devoted himself to 
helping the Kansans to see things with Eastern eyes—that is, . 
with New York eyes, but not with eyes so Eastern as Mr. 
Lawson’s. Mr. Lawson, be it said, declared against State 
ownership of things. Not in that way, he thought, would our 
millennium come. Mr. Darrow, who spoke the same day, must 
have had government ownership all to himself. Apparently 
it is a feature of the Chautauqua system to get a sight of 
subjects under discussion from opposing points of view. We 
think it advantageous to the Western Chautauquas to have 
had Mr. Jerowe’s point of view along with Mr. Lawson’s. 
“Don’t take things you hear too seriously,” Mr. Jerome said, 
“these wildeat stories about trusts and the harm they are 
doing.” That was sound advice coming from Mr. Jerome, 
who has a fair reputation for taking things seriously enough. 
“stop 
thief” just now that if we all took them all as seriously as 
they sound work would have to stop. Yet they are not to be 
ignored, either. They mean a good deal. 


We wonder how Mr. Bryan relishes the reception, given in 
the heart of bleeding Kansas, to Mr. Jerome, a representative 
of the “sane, safe, anl conservative” Democrats of the East. 
When we consider that in Ottawa the New York District At- 
torney was speaking on a platform prepared for and shortly fo 
be occupied by the most spectacular of trust-busters, we are 
almost bewildered by the hardihood that could begin by telling 
his auditors that “ all this talk about trusts is mostly nonsense. 
I tell you,” added Jerome, “‘and I hold no brief from the 
trusts, that no man has been in a position to know more ‘of 
the iniquities of trusts than I have been, and yet I declare 
that nothing in this country has been touched by a trust that 
has not been caused to grow and improve.” Far from howling 
him down, the Kansans heard his words with attention, and 
punctuated them with applause. The situation was thus ex- 
plained to a New York reporter by the editor of a Kansas 
country newspaper, who had performed the miracle of keeping 
his head above water for some years. “ We people out here 
have had our lesson,” he said. “It came hard and it sank 
deep. For a generation no long-haired lunatic. could tramp 
across the State without leaving behind him a congregation 
of wagging whiskers and a simoon of hot air. Our ear-nerves 
have been thumped out. The long-haired can still talk to 
us, but it takes more than hot air nowadays to get our votes.” 


The week’s cruise of the Russian battle-ship Kniaz Potemkin 
had an inglorious ending when the mutineers voluntarily 
surrendered to the Rumanian government, but it furnished 
foreign onlookers with a sensational spectacle, gave the St. 
Petersburg authorities some days of harrowing suspense, and 
threatened at one time to play a part of considerable import 
on the stage of history. The mutiny was quickly followed 
by similar outbreaks on one or two torpedo-boats and on the 
battle-ship Georg? Pobiedonosetz, and Admiral Krucer seems 
to have been so apprehensive that the spirit of insurrection 
would infect the crews of the other vessels that he withdrew 
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the rest of his squadron from Odessa without firing a shot, 
and took the extraordinary step of dismantling all his war- 
ships at Sebastopol. If at this conjuncture the Kniaz Potemkin 
had been, as she was alleged to be, in the hands of a committee 
qualified to carry out the plans of far-sighted revolutionary 
leaders, she would forthwith, or at least as soon as she could 
supply herself with food and coal, have proceeded to the 
southeastern corner of the Black Sea, and there either at 
Batoum or, if it were deemed imprudent to approach a forti- 
fied port, then at Poti, have placed herself in communication 
with the disaffected inhabitants of the Caucasus. Thus placed 
in possession of a harbor aud a battle-ship, and enabled to 
interrupt Russia’s transmarine communications with Trans- 
eaucasia, the Cireassian rebels in the mountains could have 
formed a provisional government which would have been in 
a position to claim belligerent rights. In this way the revo- 
lution would have acquired a focus and a fulcrum. 


Unluckily for the hopes of those who believe that the Russian 
autoecracy can be subverted only by violence, the cruise of 
the Kniaz Potemkin proved an almost farcical fiasco, and the 
other mutinies among sailors quartered at Libau, Reval, and 


_Cronstadt being not simultaneous, but subsequent and _ iso- 


lated, were suppressed without much difficulty. We have 
had reports also of insubordination on the part of certain 
regiments of the Lmperial Guard, but up to the present time 
the movements have not been concerted, and have thus lacked 
any serious significance. More formidable, because more like- 
ly to be widespread and organized, would be an outbreak on 
the part of the reservists, who are as well trained in the use 
of arms as are the soldiers now under the colors, and who 
are in much closer touch, of course, with the civilian part 
of the community. Apprehending danger from this quarter, 
the Czar’s advisers, we are told, have countermanded the order 
to eall out the reserves of the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
districts, who would be particularly likely to echo the popular 
elamor for reform. No violent change of sovereigns has ever 
been brought about in Russia, much less any change of 
dynasty or form of government, without the connivance of 
a part of the army, and the schemes of the present revolution- 
ists are likely to prove futile unless they can win over a 
certain number of regiments. 


There is presumptive evidence that a compromise is equita- 
ble when each of the parties claims a victory. That is osten- 
sibly the outcome of the Morocco controversy, the terms of 
the settlement of which were read on July 10 by Premier 
Rovvier in the French Chamber of Deputies, and were simul- 
taneously published in Berlin. M. Rouvier thought that the 
Chamber could felicitate itself on the result of the negotia- 
tiens between France and Germany, because it had left intact 
the arrangements previously concluded by France with other 
powers—that is to say, the Anglo-French and Franco-Spanish 
treaties. In the German capita!, on the other hand, the 
agreement between the French and German governments is 
looked upon as a diplomatic success of the first magnitude 
over both Great Britain and France, although it is expressed 
in studicusly moderate terms. Impartial outsiders will be 
apt to take the German view of the situation. It will~be 
remembered that the gist of the German objection to the 
Anglo-French and Franco-Spanish treaties was the arrogation 
by Great Britain and Spain of a right to confer upon France 
the exclusive privilege of exercising a tutelary function in 
Morocco as regards the maintenance of order and the intro- 
duction of internal reform. The unchallenged exercise of 
such a function would, as experience has shown, have made 
Morocco ultimately a vassal of France, as Egypt is of Eng- 


land. 


France now admits that the treaties named bind no- 
body except the signatories, and simply mean that England 
and Spain will not, on their part, interfere with the establish- 
ment of a French protectorate over Morocco. France vir- 
tually acknowledges, however, that she cannot move a stép 
in that direction without the acquiescence of Germany. The 
latter power does not deny that France, as the owner of Algeria, 
and, consequently, the neighbor of Morocco, has a special 
interest in the enforcement of law and order within the last- 
named country, but she says that the measures to be taken 
for that purpose must not be determined by France alone, 


or by France, Great Britain, and Spain in concert, but must 
be defined and authorized by an international conference, in 
which not only the three powers mentioned, but Germany 
and all the other powers represented in the Madrid Conference 
of 1880 shall participate. The Anglo-French and Franco- 
Spanish agreements, therefore, with reference to Morocco 
are now conceded to be waste paper, except so far as by them 
Great Britain and Spain are estopped from opposing the wishes 
of, France in the forthcoming conference. It may be that a 
majority of the signatories to the Madrid Convention, in- 
cluding Germany herself, will see fit to delegate to France 
the specific tutelary function in the Shereefian dominions, 
for which she is peculiarly qualified by proximity. On the 
other hand, we may be quite certain that adequate precautions 
will be taken to prevent such a tutelary function from being 
applied to the evolution of a French protectorate over Morocco. 
All that France is to get will be the right to avert disturbances 
on her Algerian frontier. Her dream of reviving the Roman 
Empire in Northwest Africa will have to be renounced. 


A great many inferenées, none of them very flattering to 
the former directorate of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, are to be drawn from the evidence given before Super- 
intendent Hrnpricks, of the State Insurance Department, 


‘in the course of his investigation into the affairs of the so- 


ciety. The most important and most obvious deduction is 
that some of the society’s former managers acted with amazing 
disregard of the interests of policy-holders. Another inference 
is that the policy-holder and the public generally are eventual- 
ly to know all the facts connected with the management of 
this great company. The truth, whatever it may be, is slowly 
coming to the surface, and the policy-holder, it would seem, 
is just now in a fair way to learn whether his interests have 
been safeguarded or not. We think the volume of his knowl- 
edge was appreciably swelled by what he read in Super- 
intendent Henpricks’s report as published in the daily press. 
Ever since the appearance of the first cloud on the horizon 
of the Equitable many of the matters disclosed in detail in 
the report of Mr. Henpricks have been more or less con- 
vincingly announced, but now they come as sworn testimony 
from the high officials of the company. 


Archeologists and students of classical and Bible history 
have naturally read with interest the published account of 
the plan proposed by Sir Witicocks, lately director 
of reservoirs in Egypt, for the reclamation of the once pro- 
verbially fertile plains of Mesopotamia to tillage and civiliza- 
tion by means of extensive and scientific irrigation works. 
Apparently he confounds Mesopotamia, historically so called, 
with the other and more southerly “land between the rivers,” 
to which the name Babylonia is more properly applied. That, 
however. is a detail. If Babylonia can be put once more 
under the plough, by a recurrence to the old canalization by 
which the surplus waters of the Euphrates and Tigris were 
turned to account, so, eventually, should Mesopotamia proper, 
though in the more northern section of the latter region the 
conditions are less favorable. Why ancient civilizations flour- 
ished in arid regions was lucidly explained by Mr. E. W. 
Hitearp, Professor of Agriculture in the University of Cali- 
fornia, in a valuable contribution which he made in September, 
1902, to the North American Review. The author of that 
article reminded us that soils are formed primarily by the 
physical and chemical disintegration (weathering) of rocks, 
and these processes continue in the soil mass. They result 
in the formation of a certain proportion of water-soluble 
compounds, chiefly of sodium and potassium, but also of 
calcium and magnesium. Wherever abundant rains occur more 
or less regularly throughout the year, these water-soluble com- 
pounds are leached out of the land, passing into the sub- 
drainage, and thence through springs, streams, and rivers 
into the sea. But where the rainfall is scanty—or where 
there is no adequate artificial irrigation—this leaching can 
take place only partially or not at all; and then we frequently 
find during the rainless season the salts of potassium, sodium, 
and magnesium appearing as a superficial “bloom,” or ef- 
florescence on the land surface, being brought up by the 
evaporation of the soil-moisture—sometimes in such amounts 
as to prevent the growth of ordinary vegetation, and to permit 
only that of “saline” plants. For, with the useful nutrient 
substances (corresponding to the nutritive solutions artificially 
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compounded for the purpose of growing plants experimentally), 
useless or injurious ones, such as common and Glauber’s 
salt and sal-soda, are left in the land. Of these so-called 
“alkali” lands, the “sage-brush” desert of Nevada is a fa- 
miliar example. Although, however, an excess of these salts 
is injurious to useful vegetation, it is obvious that where 
such excess does not occur, or can be minimized, there must 
be formed in the soils of arid regions accumulations of plant 
food which may render it possible to defer for a long time the 
need of artificial fertilization. The fact explains the. high 
productiveness of irrigated land in arid regions and the dense 
population supported within a comparatively limited area 
in ancient Babylonia and Mesopotamia. What was the rule 
in those regions three or four thousand years ago is now 
exemplified in Californian irrigated colonies, where from ten 
to twenty acres constitute the soil-unit offered to a family, 
instead of the forty to one hundred and sixty considered need- 
ful in the humid portion of the United States. 


No doubt the President makes too many speeches, but 
they are very good speeches considering how many of them 
he makes. We don’t wonder that he makes a lot of them, 
because they give such immense satisfaction to the people 
he makes them to, and besides he delights to do it. His 
speech to the teachers at Ocean Grove on July 7, for example, 
was received with grateful ‘enthusiasm by an immense au- 
dience. There were fifty thousand people down there that 
day, the papers said, and a great many of them heard him. 
Moreover, the teachers are very important people and well 
worth talking to. And they got even with him that day. 
Ile pleased them, and when Mrs. Litum Devereux BLakr’s 
daughter, in seconding a vote of thanks, called him “ the most 
popular, the best-loved man in the whole round earth,” un- 
doubtedly she pleased the President; in spite of his blushes, 
expostulations, and remonstrances. Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether Miss BLake much overstated the fact, for the Presi- 
dent is an extraordinarily popular human being. It is his 
advantage that society is a mirror which reflects the face it 
sees, for the President almost always has a good time, and al- 
ways looks so. His salvation as a speaker is the scope of his 
deliverances. Ile can talk pretty well about anything from 
earthworms to kings. It is not likely that he will ever make 
a great speech, but by many speeches not individually re- 
markable he has made a great impression. Moreover, he does 
not weaken it by his much speaking, but rather strengthens 
it. That is perhaps because it is a personal impression rather 
than an intellectual one. What he imparts is his spirit, his 
individuality. 


Some observers complain that we Americans as a people are 
getting to be too noisy and emotional; that there is altogether 
too much sound and fury about our contemporary demeanor, and 
that we ought to keep much quieter and do more hard think- 
ing. They accuse us of letting our energy expend itself in 
accusations, recriminations, exultations, exaggerations, and 
acclamations. It isn’t dignified, they tell us, to behave as 
we behave. They think we waste our capacity for moral 
indignation in shrieking, instead of saving it up to regulate 
our conduct. No doubt this impression is due to a much 
wider and more searching daily distribution of louder printed 
words over a larger extent of territory to more folks who can 
read than was ever known before in what* Miss BLakeE calls 
“the whole round earth.” We have the greatest apparatus 
for repetition that ever was. Whenever the President, for 
example, speaks, it gets not merely into the paper, but into 
a thousand papers, and we have it with and without pictures 
and with all degrees of more or less pyrotechnical head- 
lines at breakfast the next morning. Last week when all the 
Commencement orators let loose we got reports of the views 


not of one, nor of five, but of at least fifty. It is not that we 


are so voluble or vocally obstreperous; it is the reiteration 
and reverberation of the newspapers that make the din. As 
if the news columns and the editorial columns of them were 
not vociferous enough, Lawson lately contributed a new note 
by his fulminating advertisements. 


We are a calm, phlegmatic people, considering what our 
minds. are fed on. Indeed, it is a question whether we are 
not too calm and too prone to feel that we have accomplished 


our whole political and moral duty when we have perused the 
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head-lines and cartoons in the newspapers, and the reform 
pieces in the ten-cent magazines, and the President’s latest 
assurance that it is more necessary to be good and prolific 
and impatient of frauds than to be rich. If we read better 
reading than we do, and spent our strength more in trying 
to be personally honest and not so much examining the details 
of our neighbor’s misconduct and looking for easy money for 
ourselves, very likely we would be better people. But being 
such as we are, our reading, such as it is, probably does us 
good. Everything is specialized in modern life. That 
vigilance which is traditionally the price of liberty (and also 
of low taxation and economical government) seems to have 
hecome a specialty of the public prints. If they sereech, we 
ean stand it provided they give us information, and that they 
do, and those that do it best get their reward. We are readier 
to condone faults of taste or manner or even of accuracy in 
our newspapers than a failure to tell us what we are entitled 
to know about what is going on. 


Our weekly contemporary the Nation was forty years old 
on the 6th of July. Its anniversary was celebrated by 
the gift of a silver vase from nearly two hundred of its 
contributors to the literary editor, Mr. Wenpet. 
Garrison. Mr. Garrison has been its literary editor since its 
foundation in 1865. The list of contributors as published in 
the Evening Post of July 6 was intended to include all persons 
now living who had written for the Nation sinee it was 
started. It is not complete, the Post says, but as it stands 
it constitutes an impressive roll of erudition and literary 
and critical ability which, we presume, many editors will file 
away for future reference. Since Mr. Gopkin became editor 
of the Evening Post, the Nation has been published in co- 
operation with that paper as a weekly edition of its editorial 
departments. Persons who consecrate a portion of every day 
to the assimilation of the Post incidentally get the microbe 
of the Nation into their systems, and therefore do not have 
to read the Nation separately. We presume that that arrange- 
ment; though high convenient, has modified to some extent 
the Nation’s diffusion. In the Boston district thirty years 
ago, and especially in Harvard College, it was matter of 
perennial dispute whether the “pessimism” imputed to the 
Nation was the right sort of literary pabulum for rising 
American patriots to feed their minds upon. Such discussion 
has been less prevalent since the time when the paper ceased 
to be the chief weapon with which the late Mr. Gopkin got 
angry with the wicked and smote them in his wrath. It was 
exceedingly readable wrath. Of thirty-four distinguished con- 
tributors whose names were set down forty years ago in the 
Nation’s prospectus, those who survive are Professor C. E. 
Norton, Professor Gotpwin Suru, Professor D. C. Gitman, 
and Mr. Henry James. One of them, Professor Norton, 
wrote the note of congratulation and acknowledgment that 
accompanied the gift to Mr. Garrison. 


We spoke last week with.some concern at finding the name 
of T. W. Hicarnson signed, among others, to a call for a 
school to encourage the study of socialism in our colleges. 
Our observations were based on a piece published in the 
Boston Transcript. Colonel Higemson has since made gentle 
complaint to the Transcript about its said piece, averring that 
it has mixed up the aims of the organization whose call he 
signed with those of the Collectivist Society in New York. 
He knew nothing of the Collectivist Society, he said, but it 
seemed to have aims which ought not to be confused with 
those he was backing. What he is after, it seems, is simply 
to have courses in socialism given in the colleges, as is al- 
ready done at Harvard, on the ground that it is altogether 
too important a present-time tendency to be ignored. Colonel 
Hiceainson thinks it is worth studying. It is, undoubtedly, 
if only for the better protection of society against the extremes 
advocated by persons who call themselves socialists. Wherein 
the call which Colonel Hiaernson signed was, perhaps, some- 
what misleading, so far as he was concerned, was in that it 
exhibited his name in a short list with those of Oscar Lovet. 
Triacs, Crarence S. Darrow, B. O. Frower, Jack Lonpon, 
and others, who are more or less associated with intentions to 
take society up by the roots and plant it again topside down, 
hoping that its growth will be more satisfactory that way. 
There is no reason to suppose that Colonel Hiaainson coun- 
tenances such intentions. 2 


> 
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The European Situation 


Wuen the Crimean war was ended in 1856 by the Treaty of 
Paris it required no prophet to foresee that material changes in 
the condition of Europe were impending. It is true that Great 
Britain, having been left practically in the lurch by her French 
ally, had gained by her waste of blood and treasure next to noth- 
ing for herself and but little for her Turkish, protégé. But 
Napo.teon IIl., who began as an adventurer, had vindicated his 
title to a place among legitimate sovereigns, and had acquired a 
hold on the imagination of Frenchmen by humbling the greatest 
of the three Continental powers, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
to which his uncle had owed his downfall. That Austria’s turn 
would come next was evident, for, in view of her recent exhibition 
of ingratitude, it was not to be expected that a Russian autocrat 
would ever again commit the blunder of which Nicnoras II., like 
Joun Sorteskt, had been guilty, the blunder of saving Vienna. 
Even had he wished, the new Czar, ALEXANDER II., could hardly 
have averted the Franco-Austrian war of 1859, which gave Lom- 
bardy to Vicrok EMMANUEL, and began the unification of Italy; 
for not only had the Russian army and navy been sensibly weak- 
ened by the struggle with the western powers, but the Russian 
ruler was confronted with pressing problems of internal reform, 
the gravest of which was to be solved in 1861 by the abolition of 
serfdom. The deliverance of central Europe from the pressure 
which had been exercised by the great northern empire since 1815 
also paved the way for the reorganization of most of Germany 
under Prussian hegemony, and for the recovery of Hungary's 
traditional rights under the dual constitution conceded to the 
HapspurG realms after the battle of Sadowa. What nobody pub- 
licly predicted in 1856, and what in all likelihood scarcely any one 
privately foresaw, was that men would see within fifteen years 
the ignominious prostration, dismemberment, and spoliation of 
France at the hands of Prussia, presumably the weakest of the 
great NAPOLEON’s inexorable enemies. Yet the distribution of 
boundaries and power, which we now behold on the Continent of 
Europe, is the direct, the logical, and the inevitable outcome of 
circumstances and vicissitudes for the inception of which we must 
vo back to the Crimean war. 

The present war in the Far East has affected far more decisive- 
ly the actual and prospective influence of Russia on her European 
neighbors. The Russian navy is practically extinct, except as re- 
vards the battle-ships in the Black Sea, which, as recent experi- 
ence has shown, are far from being trustworthy. The Czar’s army, 
also, has been grievously depleted, and the reputation of its gen- 
erals has sunk to a low ebb, for, in the course of seventeen 
months’ fighting with the Japanese, they have not a single victory 
to their eredit. Moreover, Russia’s financial resources have under- 
gone a serious strain since February, 1904, and they will be taxed 
much more severely to meet the huge money indemnity which the 
Mikado is certain to demand. The ROMANoFF dynasty for years 
to come will be impotent to play a great part in Europe or in 
Asia, even should it prove equal to coping with a popular up- 
rising which looks more formidable every day. 

What will happen in central and western Europe when the 
dread of interference from the Muscovite colossus ceases to check 
the ambitious dreams of sovereigns and the hopes of nationality? 
Have the Christian Serbs, Bulgars, Greeks, and Rumanians a 
better chance, or a worse chance, than they had in 1878 of see- 
ing the Turk expelled from Constantinople? Can the Magyars in- 
crease the privileges which they extorted when their Austrian 
niaster was brought low in 1866; or would they be likely to find 
themselves in a much more critical position should the nine or 
ten million German-speaking subjects of the HApssurG Kaiser be 
incorporated in the German Empire? Would Italy’s hope of se- 
curing the Trentino, Trieste, Dalmatia, and Albania be furthered, 
or deferred indefinitely, by the gravitation of Germany toward 
the Adriatic and the gean? What is France to do, now that 
her Russian ally has become, from a military view-point, too weak 
to render a quid pro quo for the pecuniary aid which the St. 
Petersburg government is continually seeking? It is idle to say 
that in Great Britain the French could find a substitute for what 
Russia was imagined to be but yesterday, for the utmost that 
Great Britain could do would be to lend ships and money, of which 
France already has a sufficiency. Of cooperative army corps, whereof 
Trance might have desperate need sheuld she find herself in- 
volved once more in a duel with Germany, her British neighbor, 
however friendly, could furnish next to none. Whether, behind the 
rampart of their fleet, the British Isles could or could not defend 
themselves against invasion, is a question which for Frenchmen 
has only an academic interest. What does concern them is the 
certainty that England, under her present ‘military system, could 
not place over 25,000 effective soldiers on the Continent, and that 
long before these had disembarked a huge German army would 
have seized strategic coigns of vantage. How is it possible, then, 
to attach to Great Britain any military, as distinguished from 
naval and financial, importance in Continental warfare under the 
existing conditions? Merely as a paymaster, indeed, England 
played a great réle for a couple of decades in the war against 
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the French Republic and French Empire. But of what use would 
be her money-bags to-day? The Russian giant has been ham- 
strung, and dare not lift so much as a finger against Germany 
lest an insurrection in Poland should be encouraged from Berlin. 
As for Austria and Italy, even if they sympathized with France, 
they would find themselves bound hand and foot to the German 
Empire by the Triple Alliance. 

Under such exceptional conditions—much more extraordinary 
and one-sided than were those which followed the Crimean war— 
what except the purely spiritual restraint of public opinion can set 
bounds to the aggrandizement which the Emperor WILLIAM might 
attain in Europe? Were he as little amenable to moral influences 
as was PETER THE GREAT, or CHARLES XII., or FREDERICK THE 
GREAT, or NAPOLEON J., what is there in the way of material force 
that could cireumscribe the expansion of the German Empire west- 
ward or southward? In view of the existing situation, what do 
the guarantees of Holland's neutrality amount to? What do Bel- 
gium’s? What do Switzerland’s? What, except magnanimity or 
merey, preserves the independence of Denmark, of Norway, or of 
Sweden? How long would the Ottoman Caliph retain his last 
foothold in southeastern Europe if the German Emperor should in- 
timate that it was time for him to go? We have just seen that 
the Mediterranean powers—Great Britain, France, Spain, and 
Italy—which supposed themselves at liberty to enter into an 
arrangement between themselves with regard to the future of 
Morocco, have been sternly brought to book by a peremptory notice 
from Berlin, and informed that their agreement is but waste 
paper unless reviewed and certified at an international conference, 
which, practically, has been convoked by the Emperor WittiaM II. 

Under all the circumstances must we not acknowledge that, since 
the temporary effacement of Russia from the list, there are left 
only four great powers on earth, to wit, Japan in the Orient; 
Germany on the European Continent; England, by virtue of her 
insular inviolability and her globe-encircling possessions; and the 
United States in the New World? And if there be left also any 
where a moral influence that can stay the arm of the strong 
and say to the seemingly omnipotent, Thus far shalt thou go and 
no further, must we not look for it on this side of the Atlantic, 
and recognize its source in Washington? It was an American Sec- 
retary of State who rescued China’s territorial integrity. May it 
not be reserved for an American President in this, their hour of 
imminent danger, to safeguard the independence of many a weak 
European state? 


The Scandal,in the Department of Agriculture 


THE exposure of the frauds perpetrated in the Post-office De- 
partment and in the Land - office of the Department of the In- 
terior has been followed by the proof of the existence of a corrupt 
ring which has been using the Bureau of Statistics of the Agri- 
cultural Department for private benefit. There is no room for 
rascals under the Rooseve_t administration, and we may expect 
to see a drastic investigation of the scandal and a ruthless pun- 
ishment of the delinquents. The facts, so far as they have yet 
been divulged, may be condensed as follows: Some time ago Mr. 
RicHARD CHEATHAM, of Atlanta, Georgia, secretary of the South- 
ern Cotton-growers’ Association, charged, in an interview with 
Secretary WILSON, that the figures relative to cotton crops pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Statistics were not only manipulated for 
the purpose of affecting the cotton-market at different times, but 
were communicated in advance by Epwin 8S. Hotmes, associate 
statistician, for use in a speculative way, to a New York broker, 
with an eye to the benefit of Ho_mes and probably of other per- 
sons. Secret-service agents were directed to investigate the ac- 
cusation, and their report was made public on July 8. On the 
same day Homes, who previously had been suspended, was dis- 
missed. The secret-service agents found that during nearly the 
entire cotton-reporting season of 1903 Ho_mMes was in charge of 
the Bureau of Statistics (in the absence of Chief - Statistician 
Hype, who was in Europe), and that since that time he had had 
access to the reports of the field agents who furnished the data 
upon which the department’s cotton forecasts are based. They 
also found that alterations had been made in the figures of one of 
these agents, and that these alterations appeared in HoLMmeEs’s 
handwriting. They further learned from one L. 8S. Van RIper, a 
cotton broker in New York, that he became acquainted with 
HoiMeEs in August, 1904, and was informed by the latter that he 
could get information concerning the cotton crop in advance of 
the publication of the official figures. Some letters produced by 
Van Riper, which, as he alleged, were written by HoLmeEs, were 
signed with the initial H. One of them, which has been pub- 
lished, distinctly indicates the nature of the relationship between 
the writer and the recipient of the letter. Other letters and tele- 
grams divulged bore the initial F., and are said by the secret- 
service agents to have been written by one F.°A. PeckHAm, of 
New York. Nearly all of these contained information concerning 
the forthcoming cotton report, together with instructions to sell 
or buy on the Cotton Exchange according to the information 
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furnished. and all of them closed with the admonition to destroy 
the letter or telegram. The secret-service agents ascertained that 
the “ P.” mentioned in one of Hotmes’s letters referred to the said 
PecKHAM, and that the two men were in confidential relations. 
HotmeEs, when examined, admitted that on his visit to New York 
his hotel bills were generally paid by VAN Riper or PeckHamM, and 
he acknowledged also that he had received from VAN Riper $73,000 
in two instalments, which was paid, however, he asserted, for his 
interest in a mining property. It seems to have been demonstrated 
that Hotmes, while receiving only a small salary from the Fed- 
eral government, has grown exceedingly rich in the course of a few 
years. 

' It appears that when the existence of a leak in the cotton-crop 
reports was brought to the knowledge of Secretary WILson he 
was greatly shocked, and exhibited as much incredulity as was 
evinced by Postmaster-General PayNe on an; analogous occasion. 
He had himself invented the system of collecting and compiling 
the reports from the cotton-field, and regarded it as absolutely 
immune from fraud. When the charge was made that the official 
data of the department were privately divulged and even tam- 
pered with he is said to have shown a good deal of impatience, and 
to have declared that a leak was a physical and mathematical im- 
possibility. Now, however, that the betrayal of trust has been 
brought home to Ho_mes, the Secretary has not only removed that 
official, but seems eager to subject him to criminal prosecution, 
although District-Attorney Beacn, of the District of Columbia, 
whose resignation, by the way, is in the hands of the President, 


has given an opinion in which he expresses doubt as to whether, 


a Federal functionary can be prosecuted for divulging secret in- 
formation. It is, of course, undisputed that the government can 
prosecute for conspiracy to defraud, but as yet Hotmes is the 
only employee caught. The officials of the Southern Cotton-grow- 
ers’ Association insist that Chief - Statistician Hype should not 
be allowed to remain at the head of the Bureau of Statistics, in- 
asmuch as he had an opportunity of discovering what HoLtmes 
was doing, but failed to secure any knowledge of what was going 
on. Up to the hour when we write, Secretary WriLson has seemed 
to hold Mr. Hype blameless, and to regard any further investiga- 
tion of the scandal as superfluous. He has not yet heard from 
Oyster Bay, however. We venture to predict that President 
ROOSEVELT will deal with the Departinent of Agriculture precisely 
as he dealt with the Post-office Department and with the Land- 
office branch of the Department of the Interior. That habit of sit- 
ting on the lid, which seems to be confirmed with some officials, 
meets with no indulgence from the present Chief Magistrate. It 
is no fault of his that the Federal government was not clean 
when he became the head of it, but he is determined to leave it 
clean, and he has already gone a long way toward the accom- 
plishment of that result. There are rumors that the Pension 
ureau will be the next subject of inquiry. 


Our Degree Factories 


It is reported that the faculty of Yale University voted, just 
before the close of the academic year, to appoint a committee 
charged with the duty of investigating the matter of conferring 
degrees at Yale—whether based on right principles, whether ex- 
cessive, and whether properly under the control of the faculty, or 
improperly under the control of a corporation not best qualified 
to make awards. 

It is gratifying to note that one of our oldest and largest uni- 
versities is disposed to face this industry of degree-manufacturing 
by our institutions of learning and put it on a more rational basis. 
Not that Yale or the other New England colleges are conspicuous 
offenders. Indeed, this year—with the exception of Tufts Col- 
lege—they have done admirably so far as the number of degrees 
conferred goes, and there has been a decided improvement also in 
the appropriateness of the honors conferred. The most prolific 
of the degree factories now, as formerly, are in the Middle States 
and the interior—denominational colleges in the main, for the 
State universities are chary of their honors. 

The country over, however, there is need of reform in two re- 
spects—in conferring the degree of Doctor of Divinity and in giv- 
ing the title of LL.D. Se common has the title of “ Dr.” be- 
come, as applied to clergymen, that it makes us a laughing-stock 
in the estimation of British and Continental scholars and edu- 
cators, and causes many of our ablest and most refined clergymen 
at home to shrink from accepting the honor even when it is de- 
served or proffered by institutions from which it is a’ mark of 
honor to receive it. Harvard gave no degree of this sort this 
year, Amherst but one, and Yale, Dartmouth, and Williams but 
two each. This shows restraint compared with the record of a 
decade ago. Continuance of this policy will benefit institutions 
and recipients of degrees. 

When it comes to the degree of Doctor of Laws, which was con- 
ferred on not less than ninety persons this year, then confusion 
is worse confounded. Scanning the list, one realizes as never be- 


fore the fact that the “ punishment does not fit the crime,” or the 
title the recipient; and that it is imperative that our educational 
authorities devise another title which will stand for, if not be called, 
Doctor of Achievement, for that is what the overworked title of 
LL.D. practically now means, 

Here is a list of the callings in which men who now are Doctors 
of Laws by the grace of our colleges at the recent Commencement 
season have attained fame, that in not a few cases is solely local: 
naturalist, clergyman, text-book writer, architect, composer of 
music, general in the army, diplomat, economist, insurance-company 
president, physicist, metallurgist, physician, missionary to the 
heathen, editor, sculptor, astronomer, and educator. The title 
rightly goes to great lawyers and eminent jurists, Federal and 
State; it may with propriety in some cases be given to diplomatists 
—American and foreign; it can be stretched on oceasion to reward 
distinguished public officials who administer or devise laws. But 
what pertinency has it:to a composer of musie or a naturalist 
unless the word law is to be extended to include everything that 
describes the workings of cause and effect? 

One change for the better to be seen in the settlement of this 
important detail of our academic life is the more frequent selection 
of the title of Doctor of Letters or Doctor of Humanities for those 
who are distinctly in the class of authors, or who are contributors 
to social welfare, through literature, education, administration, 
and the like. For musicians or composers of music there is a 
special degree, well established in the theory and practice of degree- 
giving; and when musicians are to be honored, as Sir Epwarp 
Eiocar, of England, was by Yale this year—the degree of Doctor 
of. Music—it should be used as Yale did. Men of eminence in 
the scientific world can be more fitly honored with titles that in- 
dicate scientific attainment. 

If, as seems likely, there is to be more frequent bestowal of 
academic honors by American educational institutions on Euro- 
peans, and vice versa, it behooves us to have stricter standards and 
a more accurate terminology than we have had in the past. The 
duty is especially incumbent on Protestant institutions to elevate 
the title of Doctor of Divinity to something approaching its sig- 
nificance in Europe or among Roman Catholics the world over. 
It should represent acknowledged contributions to the science of 
religion, or to a Biblical scholarship, or very conspicuous eminence 
as a preacher of religion. Like the degree of M.A., as formerly 
awarded, the title of D.D. must be taken out of the “in course” 
realm and put in the field of proven worth. Reform has been 
registered in this way during the past decade, but much remains 
to be done. 

If the control of the matter can be put where it belongs—more 
with those who are scholars and less with those who administer 
colleges, with the faculties of our institutions and not with their 
trustees—the reform will be hastened. Scholars will hesitate longer 
over assenting to propositions which are a species of institutional 
politics, and that frequently of a low type. They will not vote 
to make Doctors of Laws out of Governors solely beeause they are 
in office, nor dub clergymen Doctors of Divinity who do not know 
the difference between ARMINIUS and CALVIN. They will not 
trade a Commencement degree for donations — prospective or in 
hand—to college treasuries. All these things college trustees 
have done, still do, and will do. 

Whatever the future, one detail of present-day method which is 
increasing in its use deserves praise. The custom of giving reasons 
why degrees are conferred, begun at Harvard by President Extor 
a few years ago, makes for reform and for higher standards, just 
as publicity does everywhere. Not every president can state 
what a candidate has done and why the degree is conferred with 
the art which Presidents Exior of Harvard and Tucker of Dart- 
mouth conspicuously employ ; but all presidents can adopt the policy 
of publicity and ante-mortem appraisal. 


King Edward’s Birthday 


Tne celebration of King Epwarp’s birthday this year on June 30 
at all “home stations,” and on November 9 at all cther stations, 
is brought about by a curious coincidence of dates. Epwarp VII. 
was born on November 9, 1841, while London was celebrating 
the inauguration of her Lord Mayor. For more than half a 
century, up to the time of Epwarp’s accession, the great throngs 
from the East End have been in the habit of spending the evening 
of Lord Mayor’s Day, after witnessing the procession, among the 
fashionable West End shops, where the patriotic tradesmen were 
wont to illuminate their places of business in honor of the birth- 
day of the Prince of Wales, so that it is little wonder that some 
of the people got the impression that the illuminations in recog- 
nition of the heir to the throne were merely a wind-up to the 
demonstration over the Lord Mayor. While Epwarp might have 
put up with these conditions while he was only Prince of Wales, 
it is too much to be borne now that he is on the throne; and as 
London would rise in revolt rather than change Lord Mayor's 
Day, the King’s birthday had to be moved instead. 
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The Man behind the Panama Canal 


By Henry Harrison Lewis 


- 


HERE is a cloud, at . 


Republican party? The task 


present larger 
than a man’s hand, 
on the political 
horizon of the 
United States. It may dis- 
appear and be forgotten, or 
it may increase until it be- 
comes a national question 
overshadowing in importance 
every other question of state. 

That question is the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 

There is no denying that 
the Panama question contains 
some of the ingredients neces- 
sary to a grave national scan- 
dal. The entire political 
horizon of the country does 
not offer a subject more sus- 
ceptible to discussion and at- 
tack upon the national ad- 
ministration than the canal. 

1 can go even further and 
say that it is entirely possi- 
ble for the Panama Canal 
question to become the most 
important political feature 
dominating. the next  Presi- 
dential campaign. This state- 
ment, strong as it may seem, 
can easily be proved. 

In the- first place, the 
Spooner bill, when it became 
operative and appropriated a 
definite sum of money for a 
definite purpose, saddled upon 


. is estimated to require in its 
: accomplishment at least eight 
years. President Roosevelt's 
term of service will end in 
half that time, so it will seem 
that he must share the re- 
sponsibility for a possible fail- 
ure or for a possible success 
with his suecessor in the 
Presidential chair. 

The greater and more im- 
portant part of the task will 
rest with President Roosevelt. 
The vast and serious work of 
preparation is his, and as he 
builds so will the canal suc- 
ceed or fail. It is reasonable 
to suppose that by the spring 
of 1909, when President 
Roosevelt’s term of office ex- 
pires, the fate of the canal 
will have been settled to a 
great extent. It will have 
passed from the stage of pre- 
liminary experiments and san- 
itary construction, and will 
have entered upon the stage of 
actual constructive work 
along the lines 
policy. Still, 


dential chair, and it wil 
necessary for the safety/ and 
further glory of the pub- 
lican party to elect ope who 


the President of the United 
States the entire responsi- 


cessful construction of the 

Panama Canal. The Spooner bill did not provide for the con- 
struction of the canal by the United States—it directly calls upon 
the President to do it. There is no equivocation, no allowances 
for insurmountable obstacles, no loophole of escape, but a direct 
command to the President of the United States to “ build the 
canal.” 

The task, then, confronting President Roosevelt is to achieve a 
success where France failed, and to win for his country the glory 
denied the French Republic. If he fails, what will be the effect 
upon his reputation and what the effect upon the fame of the 
United States? If he fails, what will be the effect upon the next 
Presidential election, and what the effect upon the future of the 


ft 
he 


Constructing the Telephone Line along the Canal Route 


William Nelson Cromwell, who won the Fight for the Panama 
bility connected with the sue- Canal 


will be able to complete the 
enormous task. 

President Roosevelt under- 
stands the situation to the 
last degree, and he feels the enormous responsibility thrust upon 
him by the Spooner bill. He accepted that responsibility as he 
has accepted every task, desirable or undesirable, placed upon 
liim since he entered public life. If he were asked to-morrow 
what his part of the great task is he would answer without hesi- 
tation, “ Finding the men.” 

Here is the key-note of the whole situation. President Roose- 
velt’s reputation, the future of the Republican party, the national 
honor, all rest upon President Roosevelt’s one task of finding the 
proper men to carry out the! great work. The sanitary conditions 
of the isthmus, the question of a sea-level canal or a canal with 
locks, the policy of buying supplies at home or abroad, the 


Looking Eastward down the great Culebra Cut 
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enormous engineering prop- 
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pany, the Panama Railway, 


osition presented the 
Culebra cut the whole 
gamut of details small and 
great—are but secondary in 
importance to the President’s 
one task of “finding the 
men”! 

What has he done in this 
connection to date? First, 
he has found his successor, 
the man who will take up 
the reins of responsibility 
when he lays them down in 
1909, the man who will con- 
tinue the work and bring to 
a successful issue the great 
task. That man is Elihu 
Root. 

The President’s selection of 
Mr. Root for the Secretary- 
ship of State undoubtedly 
was influenced by Mr. Root’s 
well-known interest in canal 
matters, and because he 
seemed to be the man of all 
men for the position. Mr. 
Root’s acceptance of the 
State portfolio means a com- 
pact between the President 
and himself, with the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal as 
one of the principal objects. 
The appointment materially 
strengthens the President's 
position as responsible head 


the Republic of Panama, the 
Fiscal Commissioner of Pana- 
ma, adviser to Secretary-of- 
War Taft, and adviser on 
Panama matters to President 
Roosevelt. 

Although little known to 
the general public, Mr. Crom- 
well is extraordinarily well 
posted on matters pertaining 
to the Panama Canal. The 
history of his Connection with 
isthmian affairs is extremely 
interesting. There is_ not 
enough space in this article - 
to give more than a brief sum- 
mary of the facts, but it is 
well to know something of 
the record of the man whose 
interest is paramount in the 
affairs of the Panama Canal, 
and whose advice is of the 
greatest value to President 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Cromwell's first con- 
nection with the canal oe- 
curred in 1894. when he was 
appointed general counsel in 
the United States to the New 
Panama Canal Company, 
which succeeded the old de 
Lesseps company. In_ the 
course of his duties Mr. Crom- 
well discovered that the agita- 
tion in favor of a route across 


of the canal enterprise, as it 
places at his service a lieu- 
tenant of rare intellect and 
remarkable executive ability. 

The President’s next se- 
lection and probably first in importance is William H. Taft, See- 
retary of War. Mr. Taft is at the head of canal affairs by special 
warrant from the President. His inclinations, his ability, and the 
machinery of his office all are in: favor of the canal admunistra- 
tion, and whereas Secretary Root will handle the diplomatic ques- 
tions concerning the canal and will be consulted on all very im- 
portant and broad subjects, Secretary Taft will look after the 
multitude of details. 

And now appears another factor in the situation, a factor which, 
strange to say, is almost entirely unknown to the general public. 
In his search for men to assist him in carrying out the great 
work the President has had the aid of a man who not only has 
been connected with the Panama Canal question for the past 
eleven years, but who is primarily responsible for the selection 
of the Panama route by the government. That man is William 
Nelson Cromwell, general counsel to the New Panama Cana] Com- 
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John F. Stevens, the new Chief Engineer of the Panama Canal 


Nicaragua was attracting fa- 
vorable attention in_ the 
United States, and that it of- 
fered a distinct menace to his 
. clients, the New Panama 
Canal Company, who were endeavoring to build a canal across 
the isthmus. It was apparent to him that the building of two 
canals would be unprofitable to each, and that if the Nicaragua 
project was carried out by a rich and powerful nation like 
America the private enterprise of the French company would 
suffer. Mr. Cromwell was anxious to protect the interests of his 
clients in a manner entirely consistent with the public policy of 
the United States, reeognizing that upon no other theory could 
the Panama Company succeed in its undertaking. As an Amer- 
ican citizen he felt that he owed every allegiance to his country, 
and that it was his duty to thoroughly satisfy himself that the 
Panama route was the best before furthering its interests. To 
this end he began a careful and exhaustive study of the entire 
subject, with the result that he finally convinced himself of the 
merits of the Panama route in every particular. 
A careful survey of the field was not reassuring. Public 


Loading the excavated Material in Dumping-cars 
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sentiment was entirely in fa- 
vor of Nicaragua. In _ the 
United States the very word 
Nicaragua was a synonym 
for an isthmian canal. When 
a canal was mentioned in the 
press, in Congress, on the 
lecture platform, or in general 
conversation, it was under- 
stood that the Nicaragua 
route was the one under dis- 
cussion. The New Panama 
Canal Company was _pur- 
suing a private enterprise, 
and was supremely indifferent 
to public opinion outside of 
France and the republic of 
Colombia. The result of this 
policy was a degree of igno- 
rance concerning the Panama 
Canal which caused even well- 
known and_ well - informed 


Panama “ ditch,” as they con- 
temptuously called it, was an 
abandoned enterprise, almost 
forgotten except for the malo- 
dorous scandal which had at- 
tended its early history. 

Mr. Cromwell's first duty 
was to dispel this ignorance 
and to give widespread pub- 
licity to the real conditions 
on the isthmus. By working 
practically night and day he 
finally aroused the directors, 
and a campaign of education 
was inaugurated. The first 
illustrated pamphlet sent out 
received scant attention save 
from a very few members of 
Congress. The Nicaragua 


very large majority, and Mr. 
Cromwell found himself con- 
fronted by the task of pre- 
venting its passage in the 
Senate. His successful efforts 
in enlisting the aid of the 
late Senator Hanna and Con- 
gressmen Burton and Cannon 
are well known. The Nica- 
ragua bill was killed in the 
Senate, and after many weary 
months of delay and discour- 
agement the famous Walker 
Commission was appointed, 
which finally resulted in the 
acceptance of the Panama 
route, 

In achieving a triumph for 
the Panama route, Mr. Crom- 
well fought practically alone. 
There were arrayed against 
him a combined clique of men, 
conditions, and circumstances 
that has no equal in history. 
Beginning in 1894, there has 
not been an hour in the day 
nor a day in the week that 
he has not devoted his waking 
thoughts to the great task. 
When he retired at night 
triumphant over one obstacle 
he found another confronting 
him in the morning. Not 
only did he have to combat a 
hostile press and an adverse 
public opinion, but it was 
necessary for him to direct 
the negotiating of interna- 
tional treaties. He had a host 
of enemies at home and a host 
even in Colombia. More than 
one European power fought 


forces immediately trained 
their guns upon- the com- 
pany and, headed by Senator 
John T. Morgan, began prepa- 
rations to “ scotch the Panama serpent,” as one of them remarked. 
Now followed a fight which has no parallel in bitterness in the 
annals of the country. Mr. Cromwell was accused from the be- 
ginning of attempting to unload upon the country a discredited 
and utterly worthless enterprise. In his efforts to defend his 
cause he was pilloried by the press of the country and in the 
halls of Congress. Senator Morgan openly accused him of main- 
taining a lobby in Washington, and even went to the extent of 
having committees appointed to investigate the lobby and punish 
those interested in it. Mr. Cromwell persisted, however. After 
great effort he persuaded Representative Hepburn, chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to give him a 
public hearing. The hearing was held in January, 1899, and, al- 
though the Panama advocates were given scant attention, the 
hearing really resulted in enlisting for Panama the powerful as- 
sistance of the late Speaker Reed. ' 
The Nicaragua bill, however, was passed by the House by a 


Native Shack near the Railroad along the Canal Line 


Where the Diggers must go 190 feet deeper in the Culebra Cut 


him, and to-day, after victory 
seems assured, there are se- 
cret forces at work, just as 
virulent and just as powerful 
as the forces defeated by him in the early days of the struggle. 

As to present conditions on the Isthmus of Panama it must be 
confegsed that they are not entirely satisfactory. This is not 
due to the presence of yellow fever. The few cases occurring from 
time to time would not attract attention if the disease had been 
anything else. During the building of the Chicago Drainage Canal 
there was a greater percentage of deaths from dysentery than has 
occurred at Panama from fever. The sanitary work being accom- 
plished by Dr. Gorgas is bearing fruit, and it is rationa§ to be- 
lieve that he will make an epidemic practically impossib®. 

The unsatisfactory conditions now existing are due ne preg- 
nant cause—the lack of a sufficient number of competent men. 
The canal organization in itself is as perfect as it is possible to 
make it with a limited experience. The appointment of an in- 
ternational advisory commission has called to the President’s 
aid the services of the greatest experts on earth. When this 

(Contiuued on page 1061.) 


One of the Panama Railroad's busy Construction-trains 
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Théry, the winner, passing the Grand Stand. M. de Knyff, the noted Motor-car driver, at right, applauding him on his Victory 


One of the Military Automobile Patrols which guarded the Dangerous Course 


SCENES CONNECTED WITH THE INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE 
i RACE FOR THE JAMES GORDON BENNETT CUP 


In “the international automobile contest for the James Gordon Bennett cup, run in France over the Auvergne course on July 
5, France again established her supremacy, Théry, the winner of last year’s race, being placed first. Théry covered the 342-mile 
course in 7 hours 10 minutes, with Cagno, the Italian, second (7.26), and Nazzari, also representing Italy, third (7.27). For 
a part of the distance Théry had a close contest with Lancia, one of the Italian entries. Soon after the start the latter 
gained a ‘siz-minute lead, but his machine broke down in the third lap. Of the three American contestants, Dingkgy, Lyttle, 


4 and fracy, only Lyttle finished. He was in twelfth place 
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Théry driving his Machine at Top Speed near La Baracque Caillois, who finished Fourth, at the Col de la Moreno 


_ Way and the abolition of grade cross- 


Lessening 


the Dangers of Living 


By Ralph H. Graves 


N the operation of _ railroads, 
despite astonishing increases in 
speed, there has been a steady de- 
crease In the percentage of deaths 
and injuries. Aboard ship, al- 

though the time of travel has been cut 
in half within a decade, the chances 
of an untimely end are lessened yearly 
because of inventions to offset the un- 
certainties of wind and wave. In the 
great cities, through the discovery of 
new appliances and the wisdom of new 
laws, there is no longer the old fear of 
fire or riot. And everywhere in the 
civilized world the efforts to prolong 
life by hygienic precautions and organ- 
ized investigations of epidemic mal- 
adies have resulted in raising the aver- 
age period of human existence. 

According to the United States cen- 
sus figures, the average age of death 
increased from 31.1 years in 1890 to 
35.2 years in 1900. The decrease of 
deaths in cities where careful statistics 
had been kept was nearly ten per cent. 

The mechanical head of one of the 
greatest American railroads said to¥ 
the writer last week 

“Our tracks, trains, and signals are 
as nearly perfect as ingenuity and ex- 
pense can make them. To reduce to a 
minimum the number of accidents we 
need two reforms—the protection of the 
law against trespassers on our right of 


ings.’ 
The second of these improvements is 


In the New York city Subway, the 
newest electric road and the best 


interlocking switches, incapable of be- 
ing crossed except by malicious violence, 
are as complete as on the steam lines. 
The Subway has the safety trip as an 
extra precaution. Should the motor- 
man fail to heed the danger light, the 
train would stop anyway. The signal- 
post is connected with the trip, which 
is a bit of steel that projects upward 
beside the outer rail whenever the red 
lens is exposed. As soon as a train 
dares to pass the warning beacon, the 
trip strikes a trigger connected with 
the powerful air brakes, and the train 
halts within its own length. Frank 
Hedley, general manager of the Sub- 
way, made a convincing test of this 
automatic device just before the tun- 
nel was opened. He “ fixed” a signal 
in such a way that the trip would 
be set, although the light shone green. 
The motorman of an express - train, 
rushing doWn-town at forty-five miles 
an hour, caught sight of the reassuring 
color, and kept ahead at full speed. 
There was a sudden roar as the air 
brakes came into action, then a grating 
of wheels suddenly checked. The train 
stopped in less than a hundred yards. 

Dazed and wild-eyed, the motorman 
hastened to alight, and ran back to- 
ward the signal-post, where the gen- 
eral manager was smilingly explaining 
things ‘to a friend. 


being secured gradually by the railroads 
themselves; the first must wait upon 
public sentiment. 

The New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania companies maintain signal systems of the highest type. 
There are more than 200 block-towers on the Central between 
New York and Buffalo. Over this route the “ Empire State Ex- 
press ” has travelled for fourteen years without a fatality. The 
svstem is not only a block system—it is called “ lock and block,” 
because a train, after passing a tower, leaves the signal at that sta- 
tion locked tight until it has entered the second block ahead. Once 
the red lights of danger are locked by the train, the tower operator 
is powerless to unfasten them until the bolts are withdrawn. 


Drilling Firefighters—A Rescue from a high 
Window 


“It was green, Mr. Hedley—I swear 
it!” exclaimed the man, excitedly. 

He has never forgiven his boss for 
the trick, they say. As he his 
companions the next day: “It was enough to run a man crazy 
to have a train jerk up under him after he'd seen the clear-track 
signal.” 

"iene walkers patrol the city’s tunnel, on all four tracks, every 
hour of the day and night. On the New York Central there is a 
watchman for each stretch of two and a half miles throughout the 
twenty-four hours, trudging back and forth like a policeman on 
post. For avoiding accidents that neither block signals nor con- 
tinual inspection can anticipate, there are novel signal-boxes on 


Training Firemen with the Life-net to catch Persons who Jump from Burning Buildings 
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the Subway station platforms having 
a lever by which an attendant or pas- 
senger can shut off the electric cur- 
rent and stop all traffic instantly in 
case of fire or panic. 

“Does high speed produce greater 
caution?” is a question often asked in 
these days—especially sinee the wreck 
of the “ Twentieth Century Limited ” 
last month. The answer of the official 
of a first-class road is “ No.” 

“On the largest transportation sys- 
tems,” he explains, “the limit of cau- 
tion was reached long before anybody 
thought of an eighteen-hour trip from 
New York to Chicago.” 

Hardly a month passes but some 
improvement in safety appliances on 
steamships is invented, or some new 
method of applying old principles. 
The “ surf telephone,” as yet only used 
to a limited extent and mostly on 
coastwise vessels, is a delicate ap- 
paratus in the forward hold of the 
steamship which registers vibrations 
sent through the water by the bell at- 
tached to a buoy. When the tele- 
phone rings in the captain’s cabin he 
is able to detect the position of the 
bell and to change the ship’s course so 
as to avoid the shoal marked by the 
buoy. The instrument is said to fe- 
port vibrations accurately at a dis- 
tance of seven or eight miles. 

Fire drills and life-boat drills, on 
vessels whose owners obey the strict 
laws of the sea, are conducted so fre- 


was thrown upon a high window that 
had been hidden by the blanket of 
smoke. A foreman saw, lying uncon- 
scious on the sill, a little girl. A few 
seconds later, his mouth wrapped in 
a wet cloth to prevent suffocation, 
he swung down on a rope from the 
roof and drew the child to safety. 

With the water-tower it is possible 
to throw a stream inte windows once 
out of reach, and there is a compara- 
tively new appliance for governing 
hose in a cellar without sending down 
firemen to hold the nozzles. Scaling- 
ladders have been lightened and im- 
proved until they can be used in series 
to the top of the tall buildings. 

“In an hour we can stimmon a hun- 
dred companies to any part of town,” 
said Croker a few days ago. 

The number of engines and trucks 
answering an alarm depends, of course, 
upon the neighborhood. One call in 
the Wall Street district, for example, 
brings more apparatus than two in 
any outlying section of Bronx Borough. 
Three alarms down-town will summon 
between twenty-five and forty engines, 
half a dozen hook and ladder com- 
panies, two water-towers, and one or 
more search-lights. On rare occasions 
when the flames threaten large areas 
the signal that has come to be known 
as the “two nines” is given. This 
awakes New York from the Battery to 
the Bronx. The signal means that the 
city is in grave danger, that the re- 


quently that the crews are kept in 
constant readiness for an emergency. 


crow's-nest, the signal-lights mast-high, and the weird fog-horn 
when the ship is. creeping through the mists. Many passenger 
vessels have fire and boat drills every day. 

At home, as well as in our travels, we are guarded against death 
by accident. To no precautionary science, so to speak, do we owe 
more, especially in the great cities, than to the improved art of 
fire-fighting. Except for the search-light, which was devised by 
New York’s fire chief, Edward F. Croker, there has been no 
startling invention in fire apparatus within the last decade; but 
the discipline, the system, and the personality of the chief have 
given to the New York firemen a world-wide reputation. The 
search-light is so powerful that it enables the men to see through 
clouds of black smoke that formerly were impenetrable. About a 
year ago, during a tenement fire in the lower East Side, the light 


Summoning the Police Reserves from a Street 


All the time, too, the old safeguards Call-boxr 
maintained—the leokdut in the 


serve fire-fighting apparatus from all 
quarters is being called into play, that 
every effort is being strained to avert 
a disaster. All the engines within reach 
are rushed to the fire. Into the vacated engine-houses are shifted 
the auxiliaries from more distant stations, and these in turn are re- 

laced by extra machines from still further points. No neighbor- 
ood is left entirely unprotected, and there is a general movement 
of apparatus all over the town. No records of lives lost in fires are 
kept. The fact that the property loss in New York decreased from 
21.82 per cent. in 1872 to 6.81 per cent. in 1903, however, indicates 
the improvement of the fire-fighting service. 

Protecting crowds from accidents is a problem of the cities. The 
averting of catastrophes in schools and theatres, at meetings and 
on excursions, rests with the lawmakers, the police, and the fire- 
men. There have been six school fires in New York during the 
last year. In none of them was there a death, and the only 
reported injury was a stumped toe. Under the law the public 
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Lowering away the Boats during the Daily Drill on a large Passenger Steamship 
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(ily Traffic regulated by the Mounted Police 


schools must have exits and hose stations a plenty, and there 
must be fire drills in each building at least twice a month. So 
thoronghly trained are the pupils that they drop everything on 
the instant, form in double files, and march out. It takes two min- 
utes to get three thousand of them to the street. The signal 
sounds so frequently for drills that when a real danger arises 
the children never realize it, but go down-stairs laughing and 
talking as though fires were every-day affairs. 

In the theatres—where asbestos curtains, red lights over each 
exit, undraped doors, wide aisles, and ample fire-escapes are re- 
quired by statute—firemen are on duty nightly. Whenever there 
is a disaster in a playhouse it is the result of wilful violation of 
the law. 

Innovations in police protection are the street signal-box and 
the “traffic squad.” The latest method of using detectives is fhe 
“ street-car watch,” which means that officers under Inspector 
Stephen O’Brien’s orders spend their time riding in cars, looking 
for “ crooks” and criminals, who are arrested on sight, and sent 
to prison or frightened into leaving tewn. 

Patrolling the park drives and boulevards are mounted officers 
and bicycle policemen, on watch for speeding automobilists and 
runaway horses. On the rivers and harbor are police-boats, ready 
to suppress and prevent lawlessness along the water-front and on 
ships at anchor. At every busy corner in town picked men guard 
the crossings, and wherever a large crowd is to gather special de- 
tails are assigned to maintain order. 

Of the work of health officers in our cities within recent years 
enough has been written to fill a library. Tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
fevers, and nearly all the rest of the infectious diseases are meet- 


Improved Railway Sivitch Levers which make Error impossible 


ing their match in systematic hygienic crusades. The people in 
crowded quarters are being taught at public expense to fight 
noxious germs. Tenements and schools are inspected rigidly each 
year, and regulations are constantly being devised to isolate an 
infection at the first warning of its presence. At the nation’s main 
gateway, the Quarantine Station, on the Narrows of New York 
Harbor, not a ship from foreign or southern climes can avoid the 
scrutiny of the health officers of the port. If there is disease 
aboard, the passengers are imprisoned on Hoffman or Swinburne 
island until the danger of their carrying the pest into the city is 
past. The ship herself cannot _ until the “ disinfecting 
tug,” equipped with formaldehyde sprays, has moistened every 
inch of her interior with germ-killing fluids and cleansed her 
cargo. 

And not only is the public safety insured against accidents and 
ills affecting large numbers of persons. Inventions to protect in- 
dividuals are multiplying with the days. A gasoline-tank that 
cannot explode is being perfected, and will, if successful, do away 
with the chief danger to automobilists, as most self - propelled 
vehicles are of the gasoline variety. In factories and mills and 
mines safety devices to prevent. injuries by the machinery have 
shortened the death-roll of operatives. Whatever implement or 
mechanism is used in the various industries, whether commercial 
or agricultural or scientific, is designed in our common-sense times 
to be safe as well as efficient. 

One ofthese days, perhaps, inventive science will have put an 
end to “ upav oidable accidents.” ‘Then there will be no catastrophe 
for which somebody’s malice, ignorance, or carelessness cannot be 
held legally responsible. 


A Contrast—A frequent Sight on Becusdhon- boots. Experience has shown that Inadequate provision for Public Safety on some 
of the Excursion lines has resultea in appalling Disasters 
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Baron de Rosen, Russian Ambassador to the United States 


M. N. V. Muravieff, Russian Ambassador to Italy 


The Plenipotentiarics who will represent Russia at the approaching Peace Conference 


The Terms of Peace 
By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, Fuly 5, 1905. 

SCARCELY exaggerate in saying that nobody in Europe ex- 

pected Mr. Roosevelt’s success in bringing to a successful 

conclusion the preliminary negotiations toward securing 

peace, which have resulted in the appointment by the Rus- 

sian and Japanese governments of four plenipotentiaries to 
meet in Washington in August. When it was known that he was 
trying to bring Russia and Japan, if not together, at least within 
diplomatic speaking distance, people smiled and shook their heads. 
It was only when it was seen that he had really and almost in- 
credibly achieved what he set out to achieve that they took to 
clapping their hands; but they clapped them, I admit, all the 
more vigorously for their previous doubts and hesitations. 

But while the magnitude of Mr. Roosevelt’s success was un- 
grudgingly admitted, and while England has followed with the 
keenest interest the negotiations as to the precise powers of the 
Russian and Japanese representatives, as to the time and place 
of their meeting. and in particular as to whether there was any 
likelihood of an armistice—which we now know will not be ef- 


» 


Baron Komura, Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs 


fected during the negotiations now pending—there was never, nor 
is there now, much expectation of an immediate or even an early 
peace. 

The situation is not yet such as to warrant so favorable an 
inference. It is true that we do not know officially what the 
Japanese terms of peace may be. The statesmen of Tokio, in this 
as in everything, have kept their own counsels, and declined with 
their invariable perspicacity to commit themselves in advance. 
Nevertheless, to formulate the probable conditions of a final set- 
tlement need not be all guesswork. There are some “ unofficially 
official ” declarations to go upon; there are certain palpable facts 
and their not less palpable consequences that can already be reck- 
oned with. There is, for instance, one point on which all who 
claim to speak for Japan are in agreement. They ask that what- 
ever peace is arranged shall be a real peace, not a mere truce. 
Baron Suvyematsu, who is serving his country in England in the 
same capacity as Baron Kaneko in the United States, recently de- 
clared, “ We want a peace which will secure tranquillity in the 

(Continued on page 1063.) 


Kogoro Takahira, Japanese Minister to the United States 


The Plenipotentiaries who will represent Japan at the approaching Peace Conference 
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Fifty Years of Progress in America 
Ii.—_The Immense Increase in the Production of Fruits and Cereals 


By F. W. Hewes 


nid Million 
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The Production of Barley 
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The Flaxseed Crop 


28.3 Million, 
Col! ot 


15.8 


Pape 
The Nation’s Vineyards 


State Supremacy in raising 
Minor Crops in 1900 


APOLEON fed _ his 
victorious legions 
on barley _ bread. 
Until the advent of 
the potato, barley 
was the, chief, almost the 
sole, European bread food of 
all save the very wealthy, 
who alone could afford the 
luxury of wheat. The early 
American colonists used bar- 
ley a little while, but it soon 
fell into neglect except for 
beer. It is the great malt- 
liquor grain, as corn is the 
chief material for distilled 
liquor. The use of malt 
liquor is greatly increasing in 
the United States, and the in- 
crease in the production of 
barley relatively outstrips 
that of either of the three 
greater cereals during the 
period under review. In the 
Pacific States the principal 
use of barley is for horse 
feed. In the three Pacific 
coast States more than one- 
third of the entire national 
crop of barley is grown, chief- 
ly in California, where its 
product (1900) is five times 
that of oats and sixteen times 
that of corn. 
Much smaller in money 
measure, but not in personal 
interest to those who grow 


them, and to those who con- 


sume them, are rye, rice, and 
buckwheat. Blue-blooded ” 
beyond peradventure—for its 
ancestral record reaches back 
into the dim and _ voiceless 
ast—rye, for the reason that 
it flourishes on poor soil, has 
become unpopular among 
farmers. They look upon it 
as an advertisement of an im- 
poverished farm. Even where 
the straw pays  well—and 
often the straw value exceeds 
that of the grain—it is 
grown sparingly. In spite of 
the efforts of the Department 
of Agriculture to inaugurate 
new species, and an encour- 
aging result of Alaskan ex- 
periment, it looks very much 
like one of those instances in 
which blue blood does not 
count. 

Whether the civil war 
diminished the national relish 
for buckwheat-cakes, as much 
as it increased that for beans, 
or whether the dollar side of 
the situation took the saddle, 
can only be guessed. How- 
ever, the per-capita pro- 
duction of buckwheat was cut 
in half during that decade, 
and, thus far, gives no prom- 
ise of recovery. New York 
and Pennsylvania are still the 
leaders of the diminishing 
production, as they have been 
all through the past fifty 
years, with Michigan and 
Wisconsin next in order. 

The birthplace of rice- 
growing in the United States, 
and for years almost its only 
home, is South Carolina. 
Born at the eighteenth-cen- 
tury opening, by the close of 
the first third of that cen- 
tury it was the leading State 
product. By the middle of 
the century successful rice- 
planters .were becoming rivals 
of the wealthy tobacco-plant- 
ers of Virginia. Its pro- 
duction spread throughout 
the swampy coast lands of the 


Atlantic and the Gulf, and in the early national records its wealth 
value was of high rank. For about twenty years it stayed at the 
low level reached in 1870, then began its rise. The per-capita 
production, which was 3.2 pounds in 1900, had more than trebled 
in 1904, and now bids fair to double even that within the next 
decade. 

About the time the prairie farmers of the Northwest migrated to 
the Southern prairie and began to raise rice by prairie methods, 
the United States governmert, having carefully completed its 
scientific work thereon, introduced kafir-corn from Africa. It has 
no “ears.” Its kernels, which are very small, grow compactly in 
a “head” at the top of the stalk, about the size of a large ear of 
corn, but without cob. Its chief advantage over Indian corn lies 
in the fact that a drouth or a hot wind, which kills Indian corn, 
merely halts kafir-corn. 

That a valuable oil is contained in cottonseed was known at an 
early date. In 1783 the Society of Arts, Manufacture, and Com- 
merce of London, England, made record of the extraction of cot- 


tonseed oil by a mill in that city. In 1826 a small cottonseed-oil — 
mill was erected in Columbia, South Carolina; in 1832, one on an 


island off the Georgia coast. In 1847 a Mr. Good began to ex- 
tract cottonseed oil in New Orleans, Louisiana, and exhibited a 
small bottle of it, which, he said, cost him $12,000. For the rea- 
son that cottonseed, without the oil extracted, is harmful to both 
land and stock, it was, prior to the civil war, ordinarily piled to 
rot, or burned, or dumped into rivers. A Mississippi law (1857) 
compelled its destruction or temoval from any gin within a half- 
mile of any city, town, or village, upon penalty of $20 per day, 
after five days’ notice. Also there was a fine of $200 for dump- 
ing the seed into any stream used for fishing or drinking. 

Gradually, however, the process of extracting the oil was im- 
proved. The little cottonseed-oil mills were enlarged, and in 1860 
the national census reported seven establishments with a productive 
value of $741,000. 

As a “curiosity in agriculture” flaxseed growing has in the 
past thirty years made a long step toward something more prom- 
ising. In 1729 Pennsylvania exported 1785 bushels of flaxseed, 
and two years later sixty wagon-loads were marketed in Baltimore. 
Fifty years ago Ohio, New York, and Kentucky were the leaders 
in production, producing almost sixty per cent. of the entire crop. 
To-day, North Dakota leads with a crop of nearly eight million 
bushels (greater than the entire national crop of 1880), while 
the two Dakotas and Minnesota grow over eighty per cent. of 
the eftire national yield. Our present production exceeds that of 
any other country, and is over one-fourth of that of the entire 
world. 

The history of fruit production during the past fifty years must 
be crystallized through analogy rather than through statistics. 
Even young men can recall the great multiplication of varieties 
and the wonderfully increased abundance of market fruits during 
the past ten or fifteen years. The government took no thorough 
steps to measure fruit production until 1890, and even then omitted 
inquiries regarding small fruits. Twenty-five million dollars is 
their measure in 1900,°and their measure in this present year of 
gastronomic graciousness can easily be put down a long, long way 
above that figure. . 

In bulk, even more than in value, orchard fruits greatly exceed 
any other division, and by far the greater bulk grows on the his- 
toric apple-tree. This fact is so clearly set forth by the results 
of 1890-1900 as to make it appear that all the other orchard fruits 
combined are “small potatoes.” Awfully small! Yet the Davids 
sometimes measure bigger than the Goliath. 

Until the last half-century the chief object in commercial apple- 
growing was to make cider; but from that time onward the heap: 
of cider apples have been replaced by scores of apple barrels. e 
carefully packed barrels go to cold-storage vaults instead of to the 
cider-mill, later to find their way in perfect condition to the 
ever-growing city markets. 

The peach crop of 1900 was less than half that of ten years 
earlier, and probably not one-fourth that of two years earlier. The 
severe freeze of the winter of 1898-9 killed thousands of peach-trees 
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The Fluctuation of the Rice Crop 
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and destroyed many whole orchards. As California did not share 
in that experience, and as her census crop was abnormally large, 
more than half of the entire peach production stands to the 
credit of that one State. Outside of California, the last census 
gives the county banner to Berrien County, Michigan, with a 
credit of 192,933 bushels; next, to Niagara County, New York, 
with 159,516 bushels; third, to Smith County, Texas, 98,178 bushels. 
The few nectarines raised are counted as peaches. 

Allied to peaches in physical features are apricots. These are 
counted separately, and ninety-seven per cent. of the whole two 
and a half million bushels credited to California. A few are 
raised in Arizona and New York, but the two together fall short 
of one-sixtieth of the Golden State product. 

The plum record shows an increase of about 240 per cent. in the 
decade. Fifty years ago, at San José, California, the first prunes 
were grafted, and fourteen years later the first large prune-orchard 
was planted. They are properly included in the count of plums, 
and California carries the credit of almost half of the national 
plum crop of 1890, and considerably over half (5.6 million bushels) 
in 1900. Oregon is second, with a little over a third of a million 
bushels; and New York is next, with a little less than a third. 

As to pears, there was an increased product of considerably 
over 100 per cent. during the decade 1890-1900, and the market- 
stands reveal very plainly a large improvement in quality. One 
wonders now just what sort of pear it was that the Jesuit fathers 
planted, about 1562, in the region of the Great Lakes, more than 
fifty years before Jamestown, Virginia, was settled. Perhaps 
there be those living in New York city who can tell us just what 
variety was borne by that 1614 pear-tree at rner of Third 
Avenue and Thirteenth Street, and whether was ever grafted. 
As it lived until 1866, there should still be living some gray-haired 
man or woman, or some bald-headed sage, who tasted that fruit. 

It is in California that the pear crop makes its highest score, 
and the famous “ Bartlett” counts its glorious victory. Almost 
two million bushels is the entry, and nine-tenths of them Bartletts. 
In the Eastern. States, the nearly blight-proof Keiffer pear is re- 


placing the Bartlett, and in Delaware pear-orchards are rapidly 
replacing the more easily frost-killed peach-trees. 

Last and least comes the cherry, of which a million and a half 
bushels were produced in 1890, and nearly twice as many in 1900. 

California, because of its great orange and peach crops, leads 
in total fruit production, leaving New York a distant second. The 
State circles on total orchard fruits leave New York still second, 
although much closer to the leader. When the delicious small 
fruits are counted, New York leaves California entirely out of 
sight. 

Whether classed as small fruits, or set in a class by themselves, 
the ambrosial grapes of the country call for thirteen thousand 
fruit-cars, each carrying fifty tons, to take the luscious bunches 
from the vineyards to the market-places. 

Raisins, first produced in 1867, became of commercial note in 
1873. This branch is carried on in California only. It takes from 
three to four pounds of grapes for one pound of raisins, and pro- 
duction in recent years has ranged close to one hundred million 
—— of raisins annually. The price of grapes at the vineyards 

as changed greatly. In New York thirty years ago the price 
was five to six cents per pound. From 1896 to 1901 about six- 
tenths of a cent. Sales have been made at much lower prices: In 
California good grape-land costs about $200 per acre; cultiva- 
tion, $40 to $75 per acre; returns range from $125 to $500 per 
acre. Many California vineyards contain five hundred acres each. 
The larger ones cover from one thousand to two thousand five 
hundred acres each. That of the late Leland Stanford was over 
seven miles long, and contained nearly five thousand acres. 

It is only within the past thirty years that cultivated oranges 
have come into commercial importance. Even fifteen years ago 
(1890) the Florida crop was only about three million boxes, but 
in the succeeding five years there was a rapid increase. Then came 
the great freeze, which destroyed the industry in that State. Many 
thought the ruin final. It was doubtless the most complete dis- 
aster ever suffered by any branch of agriculture. The rallying has 

(Continued on page 1061.) 
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Radium and the Origin of Life 
By C. W. Saleeby, M.D. 


HERE has recently been made, at the Cavendish Labora- 

tory, Cambridge, a discovery so sensational, so subversive 

of the orthodox scientific belief of the last thirty years, 

and yet so welcome to the man of science, that it in all 

probability marks the opening of an epoch in biology as 
signal as that which was marked by the publication of the Origin 
of Species in 1859. And the one piece of work, small in actual ex- 
tent though it may be, and totally distinct in principle, is the com- 
plement of the other. The last touch of “ sensationalism ” is added 
to this amazing discovery by the fact that it depends upon the 
properties.of radium, which seems destined to have its say in all 
sublunary affairs without exception. 

Darwin assumed the existence of a “ few forms of life,” as sim- 
ple as living matter could be. Granted these, he advanced a theory 
which wert far to explain how these primal forms might nat- 
urally evolve into higher and higher organisms—culminating in 
“the paragon of animals,” man himself. But whence these lowly 
forms Darwin did not inquire. In 1863 he wrote to Sir O. 
Hooker, “ It is mere rubbish thinking at present of the origin of 
life: one might as well think of the origin of matter.” 

If geology and astronomy were to be trusted in their most posi- 
tive moments, the surface of the earth was once too hot to har- 
bor living thirigs, however lowly or few or small. Three possi- 
bilities of the origin of life upon the earth could be conceived. 

The first possibility was that the primal origin of life was 
miraculous; that it was an instance, if perhaps the only instance, 
of a break in the continuity of nature; a refutation, if perhaps 
the only refutation, of the philosophic dogma that “ causation. is 
universal.” This was a possibility which no man of science, as a 
man of science, could entertain. ; 

The second possibility was suggested by Lord Kelvin. It was 
that the first germs of life were borne to the earth on a meteorite 
“from the moss-grown ruins of another world.” This merely 
shifted the locale of the problem; nor did it explain the fact that 
there are marked signs of the past action of vegetation on the 
moon. In order to meet this most conjectural and unsupported 
suggestion we had merely to widen the question thus: “ How does 
living matter come to be found where nothing but lifeless mat- 
ter formerly was?” 

The third possibility, the only-one that could be seriously en- 
tertained, was that life has arisen by natural processes from life- 
less matter. 

Thus it became a. necessity of the first importance to ascertain 
whether, in point of fact, life can be observed to take its origin 
in lifeless matter, and there arose a colossal controversy on this 
peint. For the satisfaction of the evolutionist or for any who 
believed in the uniformity of nature, it was much to be desired 
that the natural evolution of life in lifeless matter should be posi- 
tively demonstrated. But finally the controversy was closed—to 
all appearances—by the experiments and conclusions of Pasteur, 
Huxley, and Tyndall, whereby the belief in such “ spontaneous 
generation ” was regarded as having been completely and finally 
exploded. Organic infusions of hay and other substances were 
boiled, so as to kill all the germs they contained, were there- 
after protected from all possibility of contamination by the germs 
of the atmosphere, and, on being watched, were found never to 
display any signs of life, whatever nutritious compounds they 
contained. 

This was a most anomalous and inexplicable result for those 
who believed in the uniformity of nature. This very belief im- 
pelled them to argue that what was true now had always been 
true: and, on the contrary, that it cannot always have been true! 
Spontaneous generation must be a myth; and mythical, too, Her- 
bert Spencer’s theory of universal, orderly, uninterrupted evolu- 
tion. For it had been proved—so we thought—that life cannot 
arise in lifeless matter; and we were left with no rational ex- 
planation of the origin of the “few simple forms” of life from 
which we believed all others to be descended. 

Qne young man, however, questioned the just Me of basing the 
dogma omne virum ex vivo, the denial of spontaneous generation, 
upon the experiments in question. But Dr. Charlton Bastian, 
though a Fellow of the Royal Society, was only a young man; 
he was not an expert biologist, but ‘a physician, and the draw- 
ings he published were doubtless dictated—people said—rather 
by imagination than by actual vision. Nevertheless, Dr. Bastian, 
though silenced for the nonce, was not convinced. 

Recently he returned to the fray, though not without ‘meeting 
every manner of discouragement from those in authority. He pub- 
lished photographs taken through the microscope instead of draw- 
ings: and reminded us that the camera has no imagination and 
no case to prove. His book and the preparations which he showed 
to the present writer convinced him that the last had yet to be 
heard of spontaneous generation, and that conviction was more 
than once expressed in print; but the power of authority pre- 
vailed. Dr. Bastian maintained that the process of boiling de- 
stroys the complex chemical molecules from which life can spon- 
taneously arise. This is indeed so, but the believers in omne vivum 
cx vivo filtered organic solutions through the Berkefeld filter, 
which detains all microorganisms, and proved that no signs of 
life were ever displayed in ‘such filtered solutions. To which 
the reply is that the very act of filtration, like that of boiling, 
simplifies or “ degrades” the chemical composition of such fluids, 
and that this molecular degradation prevents the spontaneous 
generation of life therein. 

At this stage in the controversy there intervened a physicist, 


Mr. J. B. Burke, who was studying the chemical action of radium 
on organic matter, at the Cavendish Laboratory, where radium 
has already been studied to the signal glory of contemporary 
physical chemistry. Mr. Burke was seeking to ascertain whether 
radium could cause organic compounds to assume unstable forms, 
a result which might be expected to follow from the bombardment 
to which radium incessantly subjects its surroundings. For this 
ok oy Mr. Burke prepared solutions of beef gelatin, usually 
nown to the bacteriologist as bouillon, and sought to observe the 
action of radium upon them. So extraordinary and seemingly 
incredible was the result that he was compelled to devise a number 
of experiments in order to test it. He found that various radio- 
active bodies besides radium induced the same sequence of events; 
but I will continue to speak of radium alone, merely noting that 
the results may be assumed to be due to that property of radium 
activity which radium possesses in preeminent degree, but which is 
displayed by the constituents of earth and sea and air alike—a 
fact of the first importance in this connection. 

Mr. Burke found that when a few grains of radium chloride 
or radium bromide were sprinkled upon the surface of beef gela- 
tin, the whole being subjected to the most efficient processes of 
sterilization, such as no known form of living matter can sur- 
vive, there appeared in the tubes thus treated, but not in the 
“control” tubes, similar in all respects save for the addition of 
the radium, a growth which any bacteriologist would have pro- 
nounced to be due to bacteria: this in tubes whicn had been sub- 
jected to a temperature of 130° C. under high pressure for 
half an hour! If anything was out of the question it was that 
this growth was bacterial. However, crystals grow, and this might 
be a hitherto unknown kind of crystal, due to the action of radio- 
activity upon beef gelatin. 

The next step was plainly to examine a portion of the growth 
under the microscope. A magnification of about twelve or fifteen 
hundred diameters was used, and the growth was seen to consist 
of exceedingly small rounded bodies, containing a somewhat darker 
structure in the centre. The only known crystal they resembled 
was a form in which calcium carbonate occasionally occurs; but 
these bodies were many times smaller than any such crystals; 
the structure they contained looked exactly like the nucleus of a 
living cell, such as is not seen in these crystals of carbonate of 
lime; examination with the polariscope showed that these bodies 
had none of the characters which crystals display on such examina- 
tion by special kinds of light. Thus there was abundant evidence 
to negative the view that they were crystals—evidence that would 
suffice even were there not positive evidence the most astound- 
ing in proof of the view that they were something else. 

Mr. Burke submitted his tubes to Dr. Sims Woodhead, the Pro- 
fessor of Pathology in the University of Cambridge, and one of the 
leading bacteriologists of the day. Professor Woodhead studied the 
growths, failed to find any defect of technique in the sterilization 
of the tubes, examined the growths under the microscope, and pro- 
nounced the opinion that these objects were not bacteria. He it 
was who set Mr. Burke to prove that they were not crystals. 
Dr. Woodhead found that these objects were nucleated, unlike any 
known bacterium; it was found that they were soluble in warm 
water, as bacteria certainly are not; that they disappeared’ from 
the microscopic slides when these were exposed to diffused day- 
light, but returned after a few days in darkness! This is not the 
way with bacteria; when they dissolve there is an end of them; — 
they are dead. But these things dissolve in daylight, and reappear | 
if the dark. 

Then the last question must be faced. If they are not crystals 
and not bacteria, are they some new form of living matter produced 
by the action of sterilized radium on sterilized gelatin? It is 
found that when a portion of the growth is removed from the 
original tube, and place — with aseptic precautions —on fresh 
(sterilized) gelatin, it continues to grow, though removed from 
the action of the radium. Similarly we saw that these objects re- 
appeared on slides from which they had disappeared. Plainly 
the radium initiates a process which can continue without its as- 
sistance. But the most important fact is yet to come. 

Mr. Burke found that these objects, which he calls radiobes— 
from radium and Greek bios, life—never grew beyond a certain 
limited size—about one seventy-thousandth of an inch in diameter. 
When this limit is reached they divide. This subdivision has been 
photographed, and is not open to dispute. Its importance cannot 
be overemphasized. No crystal subdivides. Nothing but matter 
which is alive, in the strict biological sense, undergoes that “ con- 
tinuous adjustment of internal to external relations’ which is im- 
plied in the act of subdivision when a certain size is reached. 
Herbert Spencer, who framed that profound definition of life which 
has just been quoted, was led to ask why living celis ever divide, 
why their size is always limited. He answered that the surface 
of a cell must always bear such a proportion to its mass that 
sufficient nutriment can pass through it. The ‘larger the cell 
the smaller the ratio of its superficial extent to its mass—or, in 
metaphor, the bigger the body the smaller its mouth. Hence the 
cell must divide its mass, thus greatly increasing its surface, and 
enabling- growth to continue. It is a typical case of the adjust- 
ment of inner to outer relations; and, judged by this compre- 
hensive but strict definition of life, the objects produced by the 
action of sterilized radium on sterilized bouillon are alive; they 
are radiobes. 

One of the few supremely important discoveries of all tim 

(Continued on page 1065 
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Commander R. E. Peary, who has just Sailed in Search of the The “ Roosevelt,” Peary’s new Ship, showing the high, power- 
North Pole ful Bow to force a Way through the Ice. 


Looking Aft on the “ Roosevelt” over the Explorer's snug Commander Peary and the Sailing Master of the “ Roosevelt ” 
quarters 


VIEWS OF GOMMANDER PEARY’S SHIP, THE “ROOSEVELT.” IN 
WHICH HE HAS JUST SAILED FOR THE POLE 


The photographs show views and scenes on board Commander Robert E. Peary’s auailiary schooner-rigged vessel the “ Roose- 

velt,” in which his expedition has just sailed for the north pole. He will be accompanied as far as Cape Sabine by his wife and — 
children, after which the “ Roosevelt” will carry the polar expedition 350 miles further north, where Peary will establish a base 

of supplies and proceed on sledges toward the pole 
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my KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


Author of “The Masquerader” 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


James Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral estate in south- 
ern Ireland. He finds Asshlin much changed. After dinner Asshlin in- 
duces Milbanke to play cards with him, and they play until early 
morning, Milbanke finally winning. After Milbanke leaves his host to 
zo to his room, Clodagh, Asshlin’s eldest daughter, meets him in the 
hall, and begs him not to gamble with her father again, as it is 
through his passion for play that Asshlin is bringing ruin to himself 
and his family. The next morning at breakfast Milbanke finds on his 
plate a check from Asshlin in payment of his losses. That night Asshlin 
proposes another game of cards. Milbanke refuses to play, and drops his 
host's check into the fire. He tells Asshlin that he considers him weak 
and worthless, and returns to England the next day. Three years 
after, Milbanke receives a letter from Clodagh telling him that 
Asshlin has been seriously hurt in an accident, and urging him to 
come to Ireland. Milbanke hastens to his old friend’s home, and 
finds Asshlin on his death-bed, and in great distress of mind over the 
future of his children, who he knows will be left penniless as a 
result of his dissipations. Milbanke promises to be responsible for 
their welfare. A famous specialist is summoned from Dublin to con- 
sult with the local surgeon, and after a careful examination by the 
two physicians, Milbanke is informed that his friend's condition is 
hopeless. Late that night Asshlin dies. Milbanke asks Clodagh to 
marry him. At first she refuses him: but when she learns that her 
father’s estate will be put under obligations to Milbanke by his bene- 
factions, she consents to become his wife. They are married shortly after— 
at Carrigmore, and, after it has been decided that Clodagh’s sister Nance 
shall live with them for a time, all leave Ireland together for Florence, 
Four years later, Nance having been sent off to school, Milbanke takes 
Clodagh to Venice where he is to meet his business adviser Barnard for 
consultation. As they enter the hotel on the evening of their arrival, Clo- 


dagh is closely observed by two men sitting at the entrance. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


S she passed the two men in the lounge chairs the elder again 
lifted his eye-glass; while the younger, leaning forward, 
stared at her with that superb ‘lack of embarrassment or 
reserve that the young Englishman can at times assume. 

“ By Jove!” he said, very softly, as the two new arrivals 
disappeared into the hotel. 

His companion turned to him with a thin, somewhat shaky 
laugh that belied his carefully preserved appearance. 

“Attractive, eh?” he said. 

The other replaced the cigarette in his mouth. 

“What nationality is she?” he asked, after a moment’s pause. 
“I'd feel inclined to say Italian myself, but the old father’s so 
uncompromisingly Saxon.” 

Again the older man laughed—a laugh that expressed unfathom- 
able worldly wisdom. 

“Father!” he said, satirically. “ Fathers don’t shuffle round 
their womenfolk like that. They are husband and wife.” 

“Husband and wife!” .The other smiled. But the old man 
pursed his lips. 

“You'll find I'm right,” he said. “She walked three steps 
ahead of him, to avoid seeing him—and she did it unconsciously. 
Proof conclusive!” 

The young man laughed. 

* Doesn't carry conviction, uncle!” he said. “Ill bet you a 
fiver you're wrong. Will you take me on?” 

His companion ‘smiled languidly. 

* As you like,” he responded. 

The young man nodded; then he looked down lazily at his flannel 
suit. 

“| suppose it’s time to change,” he said, reluctantly. “ Awful 
bore being ¢onventional abroad. See you at dinner!” 

With another careless nod he lounged off in the direction of 
the hall. | 

Exactly a quarter of an hour later Clodagh emerged from her 
bedroom, looking fresh-and cool in a dress of rose-colored gauze 
that, though cut high in the neck and possessing sleeves that 
reached the wrist, was yet very light and diaphanous in effect. 
She opened her door, and, mindful of the lateness of the hour, 
moved quickly out into the corridor. But scarcely had she taken 
a step in the direction of the stairs, when a door ‘exactly opposite 
to her own was opened with equal haste, and the young English- 


man of the terrace appeared before her. Seeing her, he halted in- 
voluntarily, and for a second their eyes met. 

The glance was momentary; there was not a word spoken; but 
irresistibly the color rushed into Clodagh’s face. It took her but 
an instant to regain her composure and to pass down the empty 
corridor with an added touch of hauteur; but long after she had 
gained the stairs her heart was beating with a new excitement. 
The glance that the stranger had given her had been almost ill- 
bred in its absolute directness; but ill or well bred, there had been 
no mistaking the unqualified admiration it conveyed. The per- 
sonality of the man had escaped her attention; the fact that his 
hair was smooth, his face attractive, and his figure unusually 
tall, slight, and graceful had made no impression upon her. All 
she was conscious of—all that set her pulses throbbing and her 
cheeks flushing—was the suddenly awakened knowledge that, with- 
in herself, she possessed some subtle and previously unrealized 
power that could compel a man’s regard. 

She descended the stairs with a new sensation of elasticity and 
elation; and at its foot found Milbanke awaiting her, in conversa- 
tion with a suave, elderly man. 

As she came within speaking distance the two turned towards 
her. 

“My dear,” Milbanke said, quickly, “allow me to introduce 
Mr. David Barnard! David, this is my—my wife!” 

Clodagh looked up curiously, and met the florid face, bland 
smile, and observant eyes of Barnard—a man who for nearly a 
quarter. of a century had managed to prosper in his profession 
and at the same time to retain a er gery place in fashionable 
society. As their glances met she held out her hand. 

“How d’you do, Mr. Barnard?” she said. “I believe I’ve been 
longing to know you ever since I heard you laugh one day two 
years ago.” 

She spoke warmly, impulsively, almost as Denis Asshlin might 
have spoken. Involuntarily Milbanke glanced at her with a 
species of surprise. In that moment she was neither the frank, 
fearless child he had first known nor the self-contained, unfathom- 
able girl who had since become his daily companion. In _ the 
crowded, cosmopolitan atmosphere of the hotel she seemed sud- 
denly to display a new individuality. 

Barnard took her outstretched hand and bowed over it im- 
pressively. 

“It is very charming of you to say that, Mrs. Milbanke,’ he 
murmured. “ But I’m afraid James has told me that you come 
from Ireland!” 

Clodagh laughed. 

“ He'll also tell you that I lived quite forty miles from the 
Blarney stone!” 

She looked up, her face brimming with animation. Then sud- 
denly and involuntarily: she colored. The young Englishman of 
the terrace was coming slowly down the stairs. 

He descended nonchalantly, and as he reached the hall he de- 
liberately paused in front of the little group. 

“ Hollo, Barney!” he said, easily. “ Been playing much bridge 
this afternoon?” 

Barnard looked round with his tactfully affable smile. 

“ Haven’t had one rubber,” he said. 

No?” 

“ No. 

There was a pause—a seemingly unnecessary and pointless 
pause—in which Barnard looked suavely at the newcomer; the 
newcomer looked at Clodagh, and Clodagh looked fixedly out over 
Milbanke’s head. Then at last, and suddenly, the older man seemed 
to realize that something was expected of him. With a gay gesture 
he metaphorically swept the silence aside. 

“Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, affably, “ will you permit me to pre- 
sent my friend, Mr. Valentine Serracauld?” 


CHAPTER XIX 


CropaGcHu looked up, coloring afresh, and the young man bowed 
quickly and eagerly. He belonged to a type, new to her, but fa- 
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miliar to every social Londoner. The type of young Englishman 
who, gifted with unusual height and fine possibilities of muscular 
development, saunters through life— physically and morally — 
exerting his energy and strength in one direction 
only —the eternal, aimless, enervating search after personal 
pleasure. 

To be explicit, the Honorable Valentine Serracauld was suffer- 
ing from that most modern of complaints—the lack of surmount- 
able obstacles. The nephew of one of the richest peers in Eng- 
land, he had started life heavily handicapped. A sufficiency of 
money had rendered work unnecessary; good looks and a natural- 
ly ingratiating manner had precluded the need for mental equip- 
ment; while his social position had unfairly protected him from 
any share in the rough-and-tumble existence that moulds and 
hardens a man’s character. At fifteen he had been an average 
healthy public-school boy; at five-and-twenty he was a fashionable 
young aristocrat, whose only business in life was the aiding 
and abetting of his uncle in the absorbing pursuit of killing 
time. 

He bowed now to Clodagh with the extreme impressiveness 
that men of his type bestow upon a new and WP 
tion. 

“ Charmed to meet you, Mrs. Milbanke!” he said. “Are you a 
resident here—or a bird of passage like ourselves?” He indicated 
Barnard. 

Clodagh met his intent gaze with a renewed thrill of speculative 
pleasure. 

“My husband and I live at Florence,” she explained. “ We are 
only here on business—which sounds a desecration.” 

Serracauld continued to watch her. 

“Not if you have any share in it,” he replied, in a very low 
voice. 

She laughed and blushed. 

“I’m afraid you speak from inexperience,” she said. “To the 

le who know me I am a very prosaic person.” 

She looked involuntarily at Milbanke. 

But Milbanke’s eyes were on the groups of hotel guests, already 
moving towards the dining-room. 

“ Don’t you think we might—might make a move—?” he hazarded, 
vaguely. 

There was a very slight pause, then Serracauld responded to 
the suggestion. 

“You are quite right!” he said, easily. “I expect my uncle is 
looking for me; he usually gets fidgety about feeding-time. Will 
you excuse me, Mrs. Milbanke? Perhaps later on I shall have 
the chance of correcting that inexperience you accuse me of.” 
He laughed pleasantly, and with 
a courteous gesture disappeared 
into the crowd that was fast 
filing out of the hall. 

As he disappeared Clodagh 
turned towards the dining-room, 
leaving Milbanke and Barnard 
to follow; but she had scarcely 
crossed the hall when the latter 
overtook her. 

“Well, Mrs. Milbanke,” he 
said, genially, “what do you 
think of our young friend? I be- 
lieve he usually finds favor in 
ladies’ eyes.” 

She glanced up. 

“TI think him very charming,” 
she said, candidly. “ Who is he? 
Do you know him well?” 

Barnard smiled. 

“IT know him since he was a 
boy at Eton. He is nephew of 
the famous Lord Deerehurst, 
who, according to rumor, spends 
three hundred a year on silk 
socks, and bathes every morning 
in scented milk.” 

Clodagh made an exclamation 
of disgust. 

“What an abominable per- 
son!” 

Again Barnard smiled. 

“ Well, I don’t quite know,” he 
said, tolerantly. “Rumor is 
generally a yard or two in front 
of reality. Perhaps Deerehurst 
is rather a mummified old roué; 
but then, you know, embalming 
is a clean process, Mrs. Mil- 
banke, before as well as after 
death. I sometimes wonder 
whether our friend Valentine 
will put the family money to 
such harmless use, if he ever 
succeeds to the title. He is next 
in the succession but for one 
feeble life.” 

Clodagh’s eyes widened. 

“Really!” she said. 
should never have connected him 
with so much responsibility.” 

Barnard looked down at her. 

“Responsibility!” he said. 
“Where have you been hiding 
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“ She walked three steps ahead of him to avoid secing him.” 


yourself, that you should couple a modern peer with responsibilities ? 
I assure you if a duke or an gar! is an all-round good fellow 
nowadays nobody will trouble to inquire further. But what has 
become of your husband ?” 

He paused and glanced round the fast emptying hall. 

As he did so Milbanke hurried up, his manner newly interested, 
his thin face flushed. 

“Whom do you think I have just seen, Clodagh?” he asked. ex- 
citedly. “Mr. Angelo Tombs—that interesting scientist who joined 
our party at Pisa last year!” 

Clodagh looked round. 

“What?” she said, in surprise. “The big, untidy-looking man 
with a face like a goat, who had written a book on something 
terribly unpronounceable ?” 

Milbanke nodded gravely. 

“ Yes,” he said. “A most interesting and exhaustive work. I 
shall make a point of congratulating him upon it directly we have 
finished dinner.” 

“And what about me?” Barnard eyed him quizzically. 

“You! Oh, you must wait, David! You will understand that 
a man like Mr. Tombs is not to be met with every day.” 

They were entering the dining- room as Milbanke spoke, and 
involuntarily Barnard glanced from the precise, formal figure 
~ae friend to the youthful, attractive form of his friend's 
wife. 

“And you, Mrs. Milbanke?” he asked, in an undertone. “ Are 
you an equally great enthusiast? Does the antique appeal very 
forcibly to you?” 

As he put the question he was conscious of its irony, but an irre- 
pressible curiosity forced him to utter it. He was still laboring 
under an intense surprise at .Milbanke’s choice of a wife, and the 
desire to probe the nature of this strange relationship was strong 
within him. 

“ Are you like the man in the Eastern story?” he added. “ Would 
you barter new lamps for old?” 

Clodagh was walking in front of him as he put the question, 
and Milbanke was left momentarily behind. For a second she made 
no reply; then suddenly she turned and cast a bright glance over 
her shoulder. 

“If you had asked me that question this morning, Mr. Barnard,” 
she said, “I don’t believe [I could have answered it. But now I 
ean. I would not part with one new, bright, comfortable lamp 
for a hundred old ones—no matter how rare. Am I a great 
vandal?” 

Her eyes were shining with the excitement of the moment, and 
her face looked beautifully and eagerly alive. 

“Am I a great vandal?” she 
repeated, softly. 

There was an instant’s pause; 
then Barnard stepped closer to 
her side, 

“ No, Mrs. Milbanke,” he said. 
“But you are a very unmis- 
takable child of Eve.” 

The dinner that night was a 
feast to Clodagh. She sat be- 
tween Milbanke and Barnard, 
and though the former was si- 
lently engrossed in the thought 
of his coming interview, and, for 
the time being, the latter con- 
fined his talk to impersonal sub- 
jects, she felt as she had never 
felt before in the span of her 
twenty-two vears. For the first 
time she was conscious of being 
a woman — privileged by right 
divine to receive the homage and 
the consideration of men. It was 
a wonderful, a thrilling discov- 
ery; all the more thrilling and 
all the more wonderful because 
shrouded as yet in a veil of 
mystery. 

Dinner was half-way through 
before Barnard returned to his 
task studying her individ- 
ually; then he turned to her with 
his most suavely confidential 
manner. 

“Have you been very gay in 
Florence this season?” he asked. 

She looked up quickly. , 

“Gay?” she repeated. “Oh 
no! I don’t think we are ever 
exactly gay.” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“Indeed!” he said. “ You 
surprise me! There used to be 
quite an amusing English crewd 
at Florence.” 

Clodagh colored, feeling vague- 
ly conscious of some want in her 
social equipment. 

“Oh, I don’t mean the other 
English residents,” she corrected, 
hastily. “I meant ourselves— 
Jamesand[.” | 

Barnard’s facé became pro- 
foundly interested. 
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“Put don’t you care for so- 
ciety?” he said, his eyes trav- 
elling expressively over her 
elaborate dress. 

Again she colored. 

“It isn’t that,” she said, in 
a low, quick voice. “James 
doesn’t care about parties — or 
people—” 

Barnard’s lips parted to ex- 
press surprise or sympathy, 
but she finished her sentence 
hastily. 

*—-And of course I like what 
he likes.” 

Barnard bent his head. 

“ Of course,” he said, enigmat- 
ically, and dropped back into si- 
lence. 

For a time he remained ap- 
parently absorbed in his dinner. 
Then, as Clodagh began to won- 
der uncomfortably whether she 
had unwittingly offended him, 
turned to her again. 

“Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, 
“would you think me very pre- 
sumptuous if I were to make a 
little proposal ?” 

Clodagh brightened. 

“ Of course not. Say anything 
vou like.” 

“You will be here for a 
week ?” 

“I—I hope so.” She glanced 
covertly at Milbanke. 

“Oh yes, you will! I shall 
arrange it.” 

She looked at him quickly. 

“You?” she said. “ How?” 

“Never mind how!” He 
smiled reassuringly. “ You will 
be here for a week, and my 
posal is that while Milbanke is 
settling his business I should be 
allowed to introduce you to some 
English friends of mine who are 
in Venice just now. It may be 


“Quite right, Mrs. Mil- 
banke!” he said. “ Never trou- 
ble to analyze your feelings. 
Just give them a free ein. 
Lady Frances Hope is a most 
charming woman. Always 
bright, always good-natured, ‘al- 
ways in the swim—if you un- 
derstand that very expressive 
phrase.” 

Clodagh smiled as she helped 
herself to an ice. During their 
conversation the dinner had 
drawn towards its close, and 
here and there people were al- 
ready rising from. the table and 
moving towards the hall or the 
long windows that opened on to 
the canal. Unconsciously her 
eyes turned in the direction of 
these open windows, through 
which a flood of light streamed 
out upon the water, bringing into 
prominence the dark gondolas 
that flitted perpetually to and 
fro like great black bats. 

Seeing her glance, Barnard 
turned to her again. 

“ Shall we charter a gondola?” 
he asked. “It’s the thing to do 
here.” 

Her eyes sparkled. 

“Oh, how lovely!” she said; 
then involuntarily her face fell 

and she looked at her husband. 

“But perhaps—” she began, 
deprecatingly. 

As the word escaped her, Mil- 
banke, who had been oblivious 
of the conversation, pushed back 
his chair and rose from the ta- 
ble with a faint exclamation of 
excitement. 

“Ah, there he is!” he cried. 
his eyes fixed upon a distant 
corner of the room. “ There he 
is! I must not run the risk of 
missing him!” 

Clodagh turned him 


presumptuous, but I seem to 
hesitated for a mo- 
ment—** 1 seem to feel that you 
want to make new friends—that 
you want to have a good time. 
Forgive my being so blunt!” 

Cc lodagh sat silent. She felt no resentment at his words, but 
they vaguely embarrassed her.. The new possibility thrilled her, 
yet insensibly she hesitated before it. 

“ But ought I to want new friends?” she asked at last, in a 
very low and undecided voice. 

Barnard laid down the glass that he was lifting to his lips, and 
looked at her quickly. Her freshness charmed, while her naiveté 
puzzled him. 

“Well, Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, suddenly, “suppose we find 
that out?” 

And leaning forward, he addressed Milbanke. 

“James,” he said, “I have just been making a little sug- 
gestion. While you and I are putting our ancient heads 
together, don’t you think Mrs. Milbanke ought to study 
her Venice—local color—atmosphere—all that sort of 
thing?” 

Milbanke turned in his seat. 

“ Eh, David?” he exclaimed. “ What’s that you say?” 

“I was suggesting ‘that Mrs. Milbanke should see a little of 
Venice now that she is here.” 

He indicated the long windows of the dining-room, through 
which the sound of voices and light musie was already being borne 
on the purple twilight. 

Milbanke’s face became slightly disturbed. 

“Of course—of course!” he said, vaguely. “‘ But—but neither 
of us cares much for conventional sightseeing; and then, you know, 
my time here is limited.” 

‘Exactly! Exactly what I was saying. Your time is valuable. 
All the more danger of Mrs. Milbanke’s hanging heavy on her 
hands. Now there are some charming people staying here at 
present who would be only too — to make her visit 
pleasant.’ 

Milbanke’s expression cleared. 

* Oh, well—” he began, in a relieved voice. 

“Exactly! Lady Frances Hope is here. You remember Lady 
Frances, who married my cousin Sammy Hope—the red-headed lit- 
tle beggar who went into the navy? She would be immensely in- 
terested in Mrs. Milbs inke. I wish you would let me make them 
known to each other.” 

He smiled suavely, thoroughly in his element at the prospect of 
working a. little social scheme. 

Milbanke looked at Clodagh. 

* What do you think, my dear?” he asked, vaguely. 

C lodagh looked down at her plate. 

“1 don’t quite know,” she murmured. 
Barnard leaned close to her in a confiding manner. 


° Drawn by John Cameron eagerly. 


The dinner that night was a feast to Clodagh “James,” she began, “ Mr. 


Barnard says—” 
But Milbanke’s mind was else- 
where. 

“ My dear,” he said, hurriedly, “ you must really excuse me. A 
man like Mr. Angelo Tombs is a personage of importance.” 

“ Yes; but, James—” 

She paused, disconcerted. Milbanke had left the table. 

For quite a minute she sat silent, her cheeks burning and her 
eyes smarting with a sudden, intolerable sense of mortification and 
neglect. To a reasoning and experienced mind the incident would 
have carried no weight; at most it would have offered grounds for 
a passing amusement. But with Clodagh the case was different. 
Circumstances had never demanded the cultivation of her reason, 
and' experience was an asset she was not possessed of. To her 
sensitive, youthful susceptibilities the incident could only wear 
one complexion. Her husband had obviously and wittingly hu- 
miliated her in presence of his friend. 

She sat with tightened lips, staring unseeingly at _ the 
table. 

Then suddenly and softly some one crossed the room behind 
her and paused beside her chair. Turning with a little start, she 
saw the pale, clean-cut features and searching dark eyes of Val- 
entine Serracauld. 

“Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, at once, in his easy, ingratiating 
voice, “if you are not doing any thing else this cvening, may I 

lace my uncle’s gondola at your disposal? Both he and I would 

considerably honored if you and your husband—” 

Clodagh looked up into his face with a quick glance of pleasure 
and relief. 

“Oh, thank you!” she suid. “Thank you so very much! I 
should love to come, only my husband is—is busy to-night.” 

She paused; and in the pause Barnard leaned close to her again, 
with his most friendly and reassuring manner. 

“ After all, Mrs. Milbanke,” he said, “ do you think that need 

reclude you from the enjoyment? James ‘is perfectly happy; 
yer Deerehurst’s gondola is quite the most comfortable in Venice ; 
and I’m sure I’m staid enough to play rr" Suppose we 
make a party of four?” 

Serracauld laughed delightedly. 

“ How splendid!” he said. “ Mrs. Milbanke, may I find my uncle 
and bring him to be introduced?” 

He bent forward quickly, leaning across Milbanke’s empty chair. 

For one second Clodagh’ sat irresolute; then she glanced swift- 
ly from: one interested, admiring face to the other, and again the 
blood rushed into her face with a wave of self-conscious pride. 
With a. sudden smile she looked up into Serracauld’s eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, softly. “ Yes. Bring your uncle to be intro- 
duced.” 

To be Continued. 
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Wanted—A Washington, a Napoleon, or @ 
Bismarck.—Chicago Tribune. 
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His new wcapon.—N. Y. World. 


Linevitch has Oyama on the run.—Spokane Spokesman 


When science finds a way to enable us to live 
forever.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Will he take the hurdlef—Indianapolis Sentinel. 
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Correspondence 


THE FLAG AT HALF-MAST 
. Muskocee, I. T., Fune 28, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—There has been a great deal of trouble in the Indian Ter- 
ritory over the collection of tribal taxes. The law compelling per- 
sons not citizens of the diiferent tribes to pay certain taxes as a 
permit to do business in the various nations was passed by the 
Indian Legislature and approved by President McKinley. The 
Secretary of the Interior was authorized to collect these taxes. 
Certain merchants sought, to enjoin the Secretary of the Interior 
from making collections. The Federal courts decided the tax to be 
legal, and the opposition to the Secretary and his order to collect 
became very pronounced. It was proposed to hang the flag at 
half-mast on July 4 to show the bitter feeling existing against 
the order. 

The attention of Judge Raymond, Chief Justice of the United 
States Court of Appeals for Indian Territory, having been called 
to these suggestions to hang the flag at half-mast on July 4, he 
issued an order to the United States Commissioners to arrest any 
person on the spot who attempted such an outrage. 

I thought vou might be interested in the matter, as it is per- 
haps the first-time in our history when a Federal judge has issued 
such an order. It certainly has a patriotic ring about it, and 
shows that the judge intends no insult shall come to the flag in 
this new country. | 


I am, sir, 
D. F. Dickey, Court Reporter. 


Order to United States Commissioners. 


If any citizen attempts to fly the flag of this Union at half- 
mast anywhere in the Indian Territory on July 4 because he was 
compelled under order of the Secretary of the Interior to pay his 
tribal tax, which the Federal courts have decided to be legal, he 
should be arrested on the spot. 

Because a citizen*may not agree with the action of any branch 
of this government is no reason why he should insult the flag of 
our common ‘country, to which every citizen of the land owes pro- 
found respect and perfect loyalty, and furnishes no excuse for 
hanging at half-mast the stars and stripes representing the power 
and glory of the republic. 

This is not a matter of party politics. A hasty, ill-advised 
course would cause irreparable damage to the good people of the 
Territory in the future. 

It may be that an officer of the government can be abused, but 
you shall not insult the flag of our country. 

If every citizen of the country should be permitted to hang the 
flag at half-mast every time he failed to agree with the Chief 
Executive of the nation, the ruling of some cabinet officer, some 
act of the Congress of the United States, or some decision of our 
Federal courts, and thus insult the emblem of our sovereignty, the 
man whose patriotism is alive would at once resent it, riots would 
ensue—bitter feuds arise—friendly relation between the different 
sections of the country be disturbed, and universal unrest be the 
ugly brood of such a vicious practice. 

To adopt such a course would lead to anarchy, and violate the 
peace of this country so much desired by all good citizens. 

C. W. RAyMonp, 
Judge United States Court. 


BOSTON’S MUSICAL TASTE 
Boston, Fuly &, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—I write to you concerning the last symphony concert of 
the Boston season, which was marked by an extraordinary burst 
of enthusiasm at the performance of Strauss’s “ Don Juan.” Se- 
vere things have been said recently about Boston’s musical taste. 
Some of them are too true; but I think the vociferant behavior 
of this audience proves very definitely that in one respect our 
musical instinct is worthy of any metropolis. The huge congrega- 
tion in Symphony Hall applauded Richard Strauss wildly. It 
cannot be laid to the performance, which was somewhat finical 
and labored, nor to the mere effect of brilliant sonority, for even 
Strauss is not heard to advantage in the bad acoustics of Sym- 
phony Hall. Neither was it due to claque efforts on the part of 
upenty avowed Strauss enthusiasts. The immense audience of 
three thousand clapped and shouted as one man. Mr. Gericke 
bowed his thanks several times, then with difficulty made the 
orchestra stand up and bow, and as the general uproar continued 
this was gone through with again. It was like an echo of the 
scene of a year ago, when the composer conducted his own works. 
It goes to show that our interest in his musi¢ has not@slackened in 
the least, as so many sceptics predicted would happen. We lost 
our heads that night with enthusiasm, like anything but staid 
Bostonians. As a municipality we showed ourselves loyal ad- 
mirers of Strauss. 

Thus much for one evening: but a more significant light is 
thrown upon the Boston mind when it is remembered that during 
the last four or five years—to be definite, from the first and only 
production of “ Ein Heldenleben” in Boston in 1901—the Strauss 
tone-poems have been the only purely orchestral works to arouse 
unfeigned popular enthusiasm. In every case they have been 
cheered, after renderings which were somewhat spiritless, though 
technically satisfactory. This fact has caused many sincere mu- 
sicians, professional and amateur, to question the far-sightedness 
of our orchestra’s management, in spite of its generosity. We 
possess a virtuoso orchestra and a publie which is avid for the 
works of a great and, little-known composer. We have fifty con- 
certs in our city a year, and a number of others in neighboring 
towns. And vet not in one season have more than two of. the 
greater tone-poems been performed. This year it was only one, 
“ Dén Juan,” a work probably inferior to all the others. Clamor 


became so urgent that it was repeated at the last concert, with 
the scene above described, when the “ Meistersinger”’ overture, 
which followed, fell upon almost indifferent ears. Four or five 
seasons ago we had during the entire year only the juvenile 
“Italian suite.” “ Zarathustra” has been given only once under 
Mr. Gericke’s régime, and the same is true of “ Heldenleben” and 
“Don Quixote,” probably the finest works of all, excluding the 
“Symphonia Domestica,” as yet unknown here. And how many 
times have we heard “ Death and Transfiguration,” a work which 
from every point of view; musical and moral,-ought to be played 
to audiences as frequently as five or ten times a season? Not a 
quarter as many times in the past decade! Surely the stigma of 
provincialism ought not to be placed upon the Boston music-loving 
public, but upon the unfortunate and life-quenching conservatism 
of those who direct the policy of our famous orchestra. 

I have taken the liberty of writing about our Strauss excite- 
ment, because it is the conspicuous feature of musical life here, 
as in all other civilized cities at the present time. We.ask for 
this musical tonic, and it is given to us in homeopathic doses. 
Nevertheless, it does something toward redeeming our reputation. 
If we do neglect the opera, and do perform the same oratorio at 
Christmas continuously for a century, we at least show that we 
are musically alive when a work of Strauss is performed. Other 
composers, too, are making their way with us, and it is perhaps 
not too much to say that the American cult of Debussy is centred 
in Boston. I am, sir, 

RICHARD SAVILLE. 


EDUCATING THE FILIPINOS 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., Fuly 1. 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Referring to the article in the WeekLy of June 24 headed 
“ Are we Educating the Filipinos?” while few persons that have 
spent several years in the islands are prepared to accept Mr. 
Willard French’s statement that, “outside of Manila, there is 
not, even in Luzoh, one native in a thousand who can speak a 
word of Spanish,” still there is a philological reason why the 
Tagalog (not “ Tagalo,” which is the Spanish failure to pronounce 
and spell the word, nor “ Tagal,” which is no word at all) learns, 
and will continue to learn, English better and faster than he 
learned Spanish. 

The elements of all Tagalog words are precisely the same in 
sound as thdése of English words. Every Tagalog word can be 
accurately spelled with the vowels and consonants used in Eng- 
lish. Not so with the Spanish alphabet. There are in many of 
the commonest Tagalog -words sound-elements that cannot be 
accurately represented by the letters found in the Spanish alpha- 

t. The word carabao, for example, is not pronounced carabao 
at all by the natives, but karabow ; and it was so spelled by José 
Rizal in all of his writings. So with all other Tagalog words con- 
taining the sound ow, which does not exist in Castilian words. In 
writing Tagalog words, the nearest resemblance to this sound 
which the Spaniard could make with his alphabet was to substi- 
tute ao—broad a and long o. 

The Spaniard had the-same difficulty in representing the long 
sound of i found in many Tagalog words. This sound does not 
exist in any Castilian words, and cannot be accurately represented 
by the letters of the Spanish alphabet. The nearest Spanish 
equivalent is ay. Hence we find the town in Luzon whose name 
the natives pronounce Mihi (both i’s long) spelled Majayjay on 
the Spanish maps. This word also illustrates the difficulty the 
Spaniard had in representing the consenant sound of h found in 
many Tagalog words, but not perfectly represented by the Spanish 
sound of the letter 7 which had to be substituted. 

Generally speaking, then, the Tagalog has little difficulty in 
pronouncing the common English words, for he finds in them the 
same sound-elements as those of his own tongue. 


I am, sir, M. F. STEELE. 


A NEW HOLIDAY 
Lynn, Fuly 4. 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—It appears rather strange to me that not one of the 
forty-five commonwealths in our republic has ever considered the 
date of the framing of the Constitution of the United States of 
America at Philadelphia as worth commemoration by the enact- 
ment of a legal holiday. Some of the States observe holidays 
local in significance and not recognized by their nearest neigh- 
bors. It is plain that September 17, 1787, was second only in im- 
portance in our history to July 4, 1776. If the Declaration of 
Independence is the corner-stone of a glorious republic, the Fed- 
eral Constitution is the completed edifice of a magnificent Union. 
Without the Constitution the Declaration becomes of little value. 
The 17th day of September should be observed with patriotic 
veneration. 

The great instrument of nationality, for the preservation of 
which hundreds of thousands of our loyal citizens gave their lives, 
ceased to be an experiment after nearly eighty years of test and 
strain. It has meant far more since 1865 than before the final 
overthrow of the doctrine of State rights, and it will mean still 
more to us with each coming year. Intelligent citizens ought to 
be perfectly familiar not only with its spirit, but with every sec- 
tion and clause. It certainly is well worth an hour’s time on 
every anniversary of its adoption by the members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention to study it carefully and weigh just how near 
our government at Washington comes to respecting its imperative 
provisions. I am, sir, 

WitiiAM F. WEICK. 
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Making Phosphorus by 
Electricity 


In the great field of industrial chemistry 
made possible by the high temperatures ob- 
tained in the electric furnace, one of the 
recent and important applications is the pro- 
duction of phosphorus. Electricity has been 
used for this purpose for several years in 
Kurope, and the process has been so per- 
fected that not only can a cheaper raw 
material be used, but the product obtained 
is cleaner, and can be sold at a higher 
price, while at the same time the entire 
process is subject to a more exact control. 
For over one hundred years phosphorus has 
been obtained by roasting animal bones, 
which were then powdered and treated with 
sulphurie acid, so that a solution of calcium 
hydrogen phosphate was obtained, which was 
then evaporated, and the resulting paste 
was heated in a clay retort to a high tem- 
perature. Thus by distillation a mixture 
of phosphorus vapor and carbon monoxide 
was obtained, the former being condensed 


under water in the form of crude phos- 


phorus, which then requires redistillation. 

Many practical difficulties were experi- 
enced in working this process, especially the 
breaking of the retorts and a loss of the 
substance by leakage through the walls. The 
electric furnace, on the other hand, enables 
the manufacturer to dispense with sulphuric 
acid, and the bones are mixed with sand and 
charcoal. The silicie acid of the sand com- 
bines with the lime in the bones to form 
calcium silicate, while the phosphorus is 
distilled over in the form of vapor and con- 
densed. There is no leakage or diffusion of 
the gas, as iron cylinders lined with fire- 
clay are employed, and temperatures as 
high as 1500° Centigrade are obtained and 
used. 

The current is introduced by carbon 
electrodes, and the apparatus is so arranged 
that the process is continuous, since the 
calcium silicate can be removed from the 
bottom of the vessel while in a molten con- 
dition, and the ra¥ materials can be intro- 
duced from the top. Although in use in 
Giermany for a very few years, over one- 
third of the production of phosphorus is 
made in this way, and the application of the 
new process is extending to other countries. 


The Origin of Radium 


Proressor F. Soppy has made recent! 
some interesting contributions to our knowl- 
edge of radium, about whose probable origin 
there has been so much speculation. Radium 
is now believed to be derived from some 
parent element which is decomposing at a 
very slow rate, and Professor Soddy not 
only supports this view, but states that 
from the disintegration of radium must fol- 


low other and better-known elements. On. 


the assumption that there is such a parent 
element and the quantity of radium is 
minute, this parent element must exist in 
large amounts, and it must have a large 
atomic weight in order to give radium on 
its disintegration, a process that is known 
to be very slow. 

The only two elements answering these 
requirements are uranium and thorium, and 
as the former is practically always found 
in company with radium it must be the sub- 
stance sought. Professor Soddy has been 
able to demonstrate this fact experimentally 
by obtaining from uranium, which original- 
ly was free from radium, an unmistakable 
emanating power. The original uranium, it 
was proved, did not possess the power of 
emitting an emanation, and as the emana- 
tion thus obtained seemed to be in all re- 
spects identical with that of Wdium, it 
seemed a proper inference that the uranium 
in the course of its decomposition was pro- 
ducing radium. 


Professor Soddy believes that radium, 


actinium, and polonium are intermediate 
products in the disintegration of radium, 
and that the ultimate product must be an 
element of lighter atomic weight and should 
be a known substance. The logical candi- 
dates for such a ition are bismuth and 
lead, and inasmuch as the latter occurs in 
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the uranium-radium minerals the preponder- 
ance of opinion is in its favor. This seems 
in a fair way soon to be settled, as polonium 
not only is easily obtained, but also changes 


very rapidly, and the question of deciding | 


definitely on this final product is apparently 
only one of cost and experiment. 


Too Much Cheese 


Durtne one of his campaigns “ Private ” 
John Allen stopped at a cross-roads store. 
While he was exchanging news with the 
proprietor an old darky from one of the 
plantations came in. When his purchase 
of “ middlin’ an’ meal” had been wrapped 
up he started out. At the door he paused. 
“Got enny cheese, boss?” he asked. 

“ Why, yes,” said the clerk, pointing to a 
freshly opened can of axle-grease on the 
counter; “box just opened.” 

The darky looked at it hungrily. “ How 
much?” he asked. 

“ Give it to him for ten cents, and throw 
in the crackers,” said Mr. Allen. 

“ All right,” said the clerk, filling a bag 
with crackers. “ Here you are.” 

The darky laid a greasy dime on the 
counter, picked up the box and the bag, and 
going out, seated himself in the shade of a 
cotton-bale. When he had finished the 
erackers he ran his finger around the box 
and gave it a good long lick. In a few mo- 
ments he put on his hat and started for his 
mule. As he passed the store Mr. Allen 
hailed him. 

“Well, Jerry, what did you think of that 
lunch ?” 2 

The old darky scratched his head, then 
he said, “I tell you de truf, Mars John, 
dem crackers wuz all right, but dat wuz de 
ransomest cheese [ uver et!” 


Apvvice to Motuers.—Mrs. Winstow's Sootninc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums. allays + 2. cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhoa.—{Adv.] 


“THE ORIGINAL 
Borpen’s Eacte Branp Conpensep and the Civil War 
Veteran are old friends." The Eagle Brand is still the standard. 
if > ‘’ by all first-class grocers. Avoid unknown brands.— 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box.—{Adr.] 


Sincers and Public Speakers will find Prsos Cure ror Con- 
SUMPTION an effectual cure for hoarseness.—({Adv.] 


Uses BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—(Adyv.] 


Pears 


_My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 
habit. 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA. 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR. 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH. 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT 
TO USE THE OLD BOTTLE, AND LABEL AS WELL), 
DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS 
WHO HAVE SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET 
OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS 
NECTAR. 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


F ishing 
Wisconsin 
is the best sport the Summer season 
offers. At Fifield, Chain o’ Lakes, But- 
ternut, Coloma, High Bridge, Marengo, 
Nekoosha, W aupaca and a hundred other 
places the man who likes to fish can 
spend a vacation he will never forget. 
All the famous fishing points are reached by the 
Wisconsin Central’ 
Railway 


Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL. 


Illustrated booklets about fishing in Wisconsin 
will be sent free on request. ~“Address 


JAS.C. POND 


Pullman Sleepers General Passenger Agent 
Cafe Parlor Cars MILWAUKEE 
Free Reclining Chair Cars WIs. 


Service - System - Safety 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD, Leading 


mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 

nies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write forit today. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 
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I.—Introducing Mr. Raffles Holmes 


T was a blistering night in August. All day long the mercury 

in the thermometer had been flirting with the figures at the 

top of the tube, and the promised shower at night which a 

mendacious Weather Bureau had been prophesying as a slight 

mitigation of our sufferings was conspicuous wholly by its 
absence. I had but one comfort in the sweltering hours of the day, 
afternoon and evening, and that was that my family were away 
in the mountains, and there was no law against my sitting around 
all day clad only in my pajamas, and otherwise concealed from 
possibly intruding eyes by the wreaths of smoke that I extracted 
from the nineteen or twenty cigars which, when there is no pro- 
testing eye to suggest otherwise, forms my daily allowance. I had 
tried every method known to the resourceful flat-dweller of modern 
times to get cool and to stay so, but, alas! it was impossible. Even 
the radiators, which all winter long had never once given forth a 
spark of heat, now hissed to the touch of my moistened finger. 
Knough cooling drinks to float an ocean greyhound had passed into 
my inner man, with no other result than to make me perspire more 
profusely than ever, and in so far as sensations went, to make me 
feel hotter than before. Finally, as a last resource along about mid- 
night, its gridiron floor having had a chance to lose some of its 
stored-up warmth, I climbed out upon the fire-escape at the rear 
of the Richmere, hitched my hammock from one of the railings 
thereof to the leader running from the roof to the area, and swung 
myself therein some eighty feet above the concreted pavement of 
our back yard—so called, perhaps, because of its dimensions which 
were just about that square. It was a little improvement, though 
nothing to brag of. What fitful zephyrs there might be, caused 
no doubt by the rapid passage to and fro on the roof above and 
the fence tops below of vagrom felines on Cupid’s contentious bat- 
tles bent, to the disturbance of the still air, soughed softly through 
tle meshes of my hammock and gave some measure of relief, 
grateful enough, for which I ceased the perfervid language I had 
been using practically since sunrise, and dozed off. And then 
there entered upon the scene that marvellous man, Raffles Holmes, 
of whose exploits it is the purpose of these papers to tell. 

I had dozed perhaps for a full hour when the first strange sounds 
grated upon my ear. Somebody had opened a window in the kitchen 
of the first-floor apartment below, and with a dark lantern was in- 
specting the iron platform of the fire-escape without. A moment 
Jater this somebody crawled out of the window, and with move- 
ments that in themselves were a suflicient indication of the ques- 
tionable character of his proceedings made for the ladder leading to 
the floor above, upon which many a time and oft had I too climbed 
to home and safety when an inconsiderate janitor had locked me 
out. Every step that he took was stealthy—that much I could see 
by the dim starlight. His lantern he had turned dark again, 
evidently lest he should attract attention in the apartments below 
as he passed their windows in his upward flight. 

“Ha! ha!” thought I to myself. “It’s never too hot for Mr. 
Sneak to get in his fine work. I wonder whose stuff he is 
after?” 

Turning over flat on my stomach so that I might the more readily 
observe the man’s movements, and breathing pianissimo lest he in 
turn should observe mine, | watched him as he climbed. Up he 
came as silently as the midnight mouse upon a soft carpet—up 
past the Jorkins apartments on the second floor; up stealthily 
by the Tinkletons abode on the third; up past the fire-escape 
Italian garden of dainty little Mrs. Persimmon on the fourth; up 
past the windows of the disagreeable Garraways kitchen below 
mine, and then, with the easy grace of a feline, zip! he silently 
landed within reach of my hand on my own little iron veranda, 
and craning his neck to one side peered in through the open win- 
dow and listened intently for two full minutes. 

* Humph!” whispered my inner consciousness to itself. “ He is 
the coolest thing I’ve seen since last Christmas left town. I won- 
der what he is up to? There’s nothing in my apartment worth 


stealing now that my wife and children are away, unless it be my 
Jap valet, Nogi, who might make a very excellent cab-driver if | 
could only find words to convey to his mind the idea that he is 
discharged.” 

And then the visitor, apparenily having correctly assured him- 
self that there was no one within, stepped across the window- 
sill and vanished into the darkness of my kitchen. A moment 
later I too entered the window in pursuit, not so close a one, how- 
ever, as to acquaint him with my proximity. I wanted to see 
what the chap was up to; and also being totally unarmed and 
ignorant as to whether or not he carried dangerous weapons I 
determined to go slow for a little while. Moreover, the situation 
was not wholly devoid of novelty, and it seemed to me that here at 
last was abundant opportunity for a new sensation. As he had 
entered, so did he walk cautiously along the narrow bowling-alley 
that serves for a hallway connecting my drawing-room and library 
with the dining-room until he came to the library, into which he 
disappeared. This was not reassuring to me, because, to tell the 
truth, I value my books more than I do my plate, and if I were to 
be robbed I should much have preferred his taking my plated plate 
from the dining-room than any one of my editions-de-luxe sets of the 
works of Marie Corelli, Hall Caine, and other standard authors 
from the library shelves. Once in the library he quietly drew the 
shades at the windows thereof to bar possible intruding eyes from 
without, turned on the electric lights, and proceeded to go through 
my papers as calmly and coolly as though they were his own. In 
a short time, apparently, he found what he wanted in the shape 
of a royalty statement recently received by me from my pub- 
lishers, and, lighting one of my cigars from a bundle of brevas in 
front of him, took off his coat and sat down to peruse the state- 
ment of my returns. Simple as it was this act aroused the first 
feeling of resentment in my heart, for the relations between an 
author and his publishers are among the most sacred confidences 
of life, and the peeping Tom who peers through a keyhole at the 
courtship of a young man engaged in wooing his fiancée is no worse 
an intruder than he who would tear aside the veil of secrecy which 
screens the official returns of a “ best seller” from the public eye. 
Feeling, therefore, that I had permitted matters to proceed as far 
as they should with propriety, I instantly entered the room and 
confronted my uninvited guest, bracing myself, of course, for the 
defensive onslaught which I naturally expected to sustain. But 
nothing of the sort occurred, for the intruder, with a composure 


that was nothing short of marvellous under the circumstances, - 


instead of rising hurriedly like one caught in some disreputable 
act, merely leaned further back in the chair, took the cigar from 
his mouth, and greeted me with: 

“ Howdy do. sir. What can I do for you this beastly hot night?” 

The cold rim of a revolver-barrel placed at my temple could 
not more effectually have put me out of business than this non- 
chalant reception. Consequently I gasped out something about its 
being the sultriest 47th of August in eighteen years, and plumped 
back into a chair opposite him. “I wouldn’t mind a Remsen 
cooler myself,” he went on, “ but the fact is your butler is off 
for to- night, and I’m hanged if I can find a lemon in the house. 
Maybe you'll join me in a smoke?” he added, shoving my own 
bundle of brevas across the table. “ Help yourself.” 

“T guess I know where the lemons are,” said I. “ But how did 
you know my butler was out?” 

“I telephoned him to go to Philadelphia this afternoon to see 
his brother Yoku, who is ill there,” said my visitor. “ You see, I 
didn’t want him around to-night when I called. "I knew I could 
manage you alone in case you turned up, as, you see, you have, but 
two of you, and one a Jap, I was afraid might involve us all in 
ugly complications. Between you and me, Jenkins, these Orientals 
are pretty lively fighters, and your man Nogi particularly has got 
jiu-jitsu down to a pretty fine point, so I had to do something to 

(Continued on page 1062.) | 
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Fifty Years of Progress in 
America 
(Continued from. page 1051.) 


heen slow, but positive. Up. to the date of 
the Florida disaster California was pro- 
ducing about half as many boxes. Owing to 
the inereasing appreciation of seedless 
oranges that State was in a position to make 
a rapid increase of its orange crop, and since 
that date California oranges have dominated 
the chigf markets of the United States. 

The Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington has for several years been working 
to produce a hardy orange-tree, so that, al- 
though a severe freeze should destroy the 
fruit of a single season, the trees would not 
he harmed. It is at last successful, by 
crossing the hardy trifolita of Japan with 
Florida oranges and lemons. This means 
orange and lemon trees that will stand se- 
vere freezing, and the distribution of such 
trees has already begun. 


The Man Behind the Panama 
Canal 


(Continued from page 1044.) 
commission is in a position to advise after 
its first meeting in September, a strong 
foundation for the actual work will have 
been secured. 

The next link in the chain is the chief of 
construction—the man who must be capable 
of carrying out the plans drawn by the com- 
mission. John F. Stevens, who succeeds John 
F. Wallace at that onerous post, brings to 
the great task an experience of more than 
thirty years in the service of such large rail- 
roads as the Rock Island system, of which 
he was vice-president and general manager, 
and the Great Northern Railroad, where 
he was chief engineer and general manager. 
Mr. Stevens was not unknown to the gov- 
ernment, as he had been selected to super- 
vise the construction of the Philippine rail- 
ways. The policy which prompted the selec- 
tion of a railroad man to manage the actual 
construction work of the canai is based on 
the fact that a great part of the work will 
he directly connected with railroad manipu- 
lation. Besides the Panama Railway there 
will be hundreds of miles of sidings and 
spurs, as each steam excavator requires a 
special spur connecting it with the place 
selected for the reception of the earth taken 
from the canal. 

In one essential we can be certain there 
will be no repetition of the old Panama 
scandal. Of the five hundred millions or 
more expended by the de Lesseps company 
an enormous percentage was wasted or 
stolen. This is not possible under present 
conditions. The first task of the government 
was to base the purchasing amd expending 
departments upon plans patterned after the 
system followed by the great railways. The 
money appropriated for the building of the 
Panama Canal will be devoted to that pur- 
pose to the very last cent. 

It has been claimed that time is being 
wasted. The American people are anxious 
to see results. It is charged that red tape 
is clogging the wheels of progress. Irre- 
sponsible writers in the public press sa 
that no definite policy is being followed. 
The fact of the matter is, the actual con- 
struction work has been pushed ahead too 
fast. Not enough time for the proper sani- 
tation of the canal route has been allowed, 
and sufficient time has not been devoted to 
necessary experimental work. The adminis- 
tration knows this, and in future there will 
be even more deliberation. Public clamor 
will be ignored when it is irresponsible and 
hased on ignorance of conditions. The 
American people must have patience. The 
construction of the canal is the most 
stupendous enterprise undertaken in the his- 
tory of the country. 

Errors have been made, and in all human 
probability more errors will be made before 
the first ship steams through the com- 
pleted canal. No great task in the history 
of the world was accomplished without its 
quota of mistakes and costly experiments. 
The Panama Canal will be built, but it will 
be necessary to “ make haste slowly.” All 
that is asked of the public is just criticism 
and “a square deal.” 
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Continued from page 1060. 
get rid of him. Our 
arrangement is a mat- 
t¢r for two, not three, 
anyhow.” 

“So,” said I, cold- 
ly. “ You and I have 
an arrangement, have 
we? I wasn’t aware 

“Not yet,” he an- 
swered. “ But there’s 
a chance that we may 
have. If I ean only 
satisfy myself that 
vou are the man I’m 
looking for, there is 
no earthly reason that 


I can see why we 
should not come _ to 
terms. Go on out and 


get the lemons and 
the gin and soda, and 
let’s talk this thing 
over man to man like 
a couple of good fel- 
lows at the club. I 
mean you no harm, 
and you certainly 
don’t wish to do any 
kind of injury to a 
chap who, even though 


appearances are 
against him, really 


means to do you a 
good turn.” 


Appearances cer- | 
tainly against 
you, sir,” said I, a if 


trifle warmly, for the 
man’s composure was 
irritating. “ A disap- 
pearance would be 
more likely to do you 
credit at this mo- 
ment.” 

Tush, Jenkins!” he 


answered. “Why 
waste breath saying 
self-evident things? 


Here you are on the 
verge of a big trans- 
action, and you delay 


proceedings by ma- 
king statements’ of 
facts, mixed in with 
a cheap wit which, I 
must confess, I find 
surprising, and_ so 


obvious as to be visi- 
ble even to the blind. 
You don’t talk like an 
author whose stuff is 
worth ten cents a 
word—more like a penny-a-liner, in fact, with whom words are of 
such small value that no one’s the loser if he throws away a whole 
dictionary. Go out and mix a couple of your best Remsen coolers, 
and by the time you get back I'll have got to the gist of this 
royalty statement of yours, which is all I’ve come for. Your sil- 
ver and books. and lovesletters and manuscripts are safe from me. 
I wouldn't have ’em as a gift.” 

“What concern have you with my royalties?” I demanded. 

“A vital one,” said he. “ Mix the coolers, and when you get 
back I'll tell you. Go on. There’s a good chap. It ‘ll be day- 
light before long, and I want to close up this job if I can before 
sunrise. 

What there was in the man’s manner to persuade me to com- 
pliance with his wishes I am sure I cannot say definitely. There 
was a cold, steely glitter in his eye, for one thing, that, had I been 
a timid man, I might have found compelling on this special ocea- 
sion, but it was this that bade me stay and fight him. With it, 
however, was a strengtlifulness of purpose, a certain pleasant mas- 
terfulness, that, on the other hand, bade me feel that I could trust 
him, and it was to this aspect’ of his nature that [ yielded. There 
was something frankly appealing in his long, thin, ascetic-looking 
face, and | found it irresistible. 

“ All right,” said I, with a smile and a frown to express the con- 
flicting quality of my emotions. “So be it. I'll get the coolers, 
but you must remember, my friend, that there are coolers and 
coolers, just as there are jugs and jugs. The kind of jug that re- 
mains for you will depend upon the story you have to tell when I 
get back, so you'd better see that it’s a good one.” 

“I'm not afraid, Jenkins, old chap.” he said, with a hearty laugh 
as | rose up. “If this royalty statement can prove to me that 
vou are the literary partner I need in my business, I can prove to 
you that I’m a good man to tie up to—so go along with you.” 

With this he lighted a fresh cigar and turned to a perusal of my 
statement, which, I am glad to say, was a good one, owing to the 
great success of my book, Wild Animals I Hawe Never Met— 
the seventh best seller at Rochester, Watertown, and Miami in 


He silently landed within reach of my hand and peered through the open window 


June and July, 1904 
—while I went out 
into the dining-room 
and mixed the cool- 
ers. As you may im- 
agine, I was not long 
at it, for my curi- 
osity over my visitor 
lent wings to my cork- 
screw, and in _ five 
minutes I was back, 
with the tempting 
beverages in the tall 
glasses, the lemon curl 
giving it the verte- 
brate appearance that 
all stiff drinks should 
have, and the ice 
tinkling refreshingly 
upon the sultry air. 
“There,” said _ I, 
placing his glass be- 


fore him. “ Drink 
hearty and then to 
business. Who are 
you?” 


“ There is my card,” 
he replied, swallowing 
a goodly half of the 
cooler and smacking 
his lips appreciative- 
ly, and tossing a visit- 
ing-card across to me 
on the other side of 
the table. I picked up 
the card and read as 
follows: “ Mr. Raffles 
Holmes. London and 
New York.” 

“ Raffles Holmes?” 
I cried in amazement. 

“The same, Mr. 
Jenkins,” said he. “I 
am the son of Sher- 
lock Holmes, the fa- 


mous detective, and 
grandson of A. J. 
Raffles, the  distin- 


guished — er — ah — 
cricketer, sir.” 
gazed at him, 
dumb with astonish- 
ment. 
“You’ve heard of 


my father, Sherlock 
Holmes?” asked my 
visitor. 


I confessed that the 
name of the gentle- 
man was not unfa- 
miliar to me. 


Drawn by Sydney Adajnson “And Mr. Raffles, 
my grandfather?” he 
rsisted. 


“If there ever was a story of that fascinating man that I 
have not read, Mr. Holmes,” said I, “ I beg you will let me have it.” 

“ Well, then,” said he, with that quick, nervous manner which 
proved him a true son of Sherlock Holmes, “did it never occur to 
you as an extraordinary happening, as you read of my father’s won- 
derful powers as a detective, and of Raffles’s equally wonderful 
prowess as a—er—well, let us not mince words—as a thief, Mr. 
Jenkins, the two men operating in England at the same time, that 
no story ever appeared in which Sherlock Holmes’s genius was 
pitted against the subtly planned misdeeds of Mr. Raffles? Is it 
not surprising that with two such men as they were, working out 
their destinies in almost identical grooves of daily action, they 
should never have crossed each other’s paths as far as the public is 
the wiser, and in the very nature of the conflicting interests of their 
respective lines of action as foemen, the one pursuing, the other 
pursued, they should to the public’s knowledge never have clashed ?” 

“ Now that you speak of it,” said I, “ it was rather extraordinary 
that nothing of the sort happened. One would think that the suf- 


‘ferers from the depredations of Raffles would immediately have 


gone to Holmes for assistance in bringing the other to justice. 
Truiy, as you intimate, it was strange that they never did.” 

“Pardon me, Jenkins.” put in my visitor. “I never intimated 
anything of the sort. What I intimated was that no story of any 
such conflict ever came to light. As a matter of fact, Sherlock 
Holmes was put upon a Raffles case in 1883, and while success. at- 
tended upon every step of it, and my grandfather was run to 
earth by him as easily as was ever any other criminal in Holmes’s 
grip, a little naked god called Cupid stepped in, saved Raffles from 
jail, and wrote the word failure across Holmes’s docket of the 
case. J, sir, am the only tangible result of Lord Dorrington’s re- 
tainers to Sherlock Holmes.” 

“You speak enigmatically, after the occasional fashion of your 
illustrious father,” said 1. “The Dorrington case is unfamiliar 
to me.” 

“ Naturally so,” said my vis-d-vis. “ Because, save to my father, 
my grandfather, and myself, the details are unknown to anybody. 
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Not even my mother nasinn of the incident, 
and as for Dr. Watson and Bunny, the 
<cribes through whose industry the adven- 
tures Of those two great men were re- 
spectively narrated to an absorbed world, 
they didn’t even know there had ever been a 
Dorrington case, because Sherlock Holmes 
never told Watson and Raffles never told 
Hunny. But they both told me, and now 
that L am satisfied that there is a demand 
for your books, I am willing to tell it to 
you ‘with the understanding that we share 
and share alike in the profits if perchance 
you think well enough of it to write it up. 

“Go on!” I said. “Pil whack up with 
you square and honest.” 

“Which is more than either Watson or 
Bunny ever did with my father or my grand- 
father, else I should not be in the business 
which now occupies my time and attention,” 
said Raffles Holmes with a cold snap to his 
eyes which I took as an admonition to hew 
strictly to the line of honor, or to subject 
my self to terrible consequences. “ With that 
understanding, Jenkins, I'll tell you the 
story of the Dorrington Ruby Seal, in which 
some crime, a good deal of romance, and my 
ancestry are involved.” 

To be Continued. 


The Terms of Peace 
(Continued from page 1049.) 


Far East for at least a generation or two "— 


a peace, that is to say, which will remove 
the menace of recurring war, and leave 
Japan free to develop her resources and con- 
solidate her interests in China and Korea 
in undistracted assurance. One of the con- 
ditions of such a peace must obviously be 
the prevention of the precise situation that 
made the war inevitable. The essence of that 
situation was, it will be remembered, the 
presence of Russia in Manchuria. It was 
the pereeption that Russia, once permanent- 
ly encamped in Manchuria, would be irre- 
sistibly driven to occupy Korea as well, that 
rendered the present‘conflict unavoidable. If, 
therefore, the scope and nature of a lasting 
peace may to some extent be regarded as 
predetermined by the causes that brought 
on the war, the retirement of Russia from 
Manchuria must clearly be among the first 
of the Japanese demands. This is, indeed, so 
obvious that Japan long ago announced her 
intention, in the event of a Japanese vic- 
tory, of restoring the province to China. 


A Protectorate over Manchuria 


That in itself, however, is not enough. 
Means must be taken that will prevent the 
province from becoming, as in exclusively 
Chinese hands it would almost certainly be- 
come, & mere paper barrier against a pos- 
sible Russian advance at some future and 
more convenient time. To this effect it was 
suggested not long ago by a Japanese pub- 
licist in the North American Review that 
Great Britain, the United States, and Japan 
should join in requiring from China a guar- 
antee that the restored territory should 
neither be leased nor ceded to a foreign 
power; but the device scarcely seems ade- 
quate. It appears more probable that in 
return for reestablishing Chinese sovereignty 
over the province that contains the imperial 
mausoleum of the reigning house in China, 
Japan will stipulate that its administra- 
tion shall be placed under Japanese control, 
and that Japan shall, in fact, govern Man- 
churia much as England governs Egypt or 
the Malay States, paying all surplus revenue 
into the Treasury at Peking, and being, in 
everything but the name, the real rulers 
and organizers of the province. As a 
further condition of the restoration of Chi- 
nese sovereignty, it has been suggested that 
the Chinese Empire should also be invited 
to throw open a number of her provinces, 
forts, and towns to the commerce of the 
world. - These, however, are matters rather 
for negotiation between China and Ja 
than between Japan and Russia. The def- 
inite evacuation of Manchuria by Russian 
troops must, if repeated Japanese declara- 
tions go for anything, be the first article 
of peace. And with that question is in- 
volved» another—the ownership and admin- 
ietratiion of the East China branch of the 
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Extracts from Adam’ s Diary 


By MARK TWAIN 


‘*One of the funniest pieces of writing that has come from the pen of the veteran humorist,” 
Philadelphia Record of these extracts from the diary which Adam kept in the Garden of Eden, and in which 


he recorded his first impressions of Eve. 


wildest sort, but as such it is an undoubted masterpiece.” 


declares the 


** Of course, it is all nonsense,” says the critic, ‘* burlesque of the 
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Another Vicw of the Suspension Bridge built by the Twenty-second Regiment at Peekskill, New York 


A THE TRAINING OF NATIONAL GUARDSMEN IN PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING WORK IN THE FIELD 


} At the recent State encampment of the Twenty-second Engineers at Peekskill, New York, seventy-five men from the engineer 
corps of the regular army, under Major Patrick and Lieutenant MacDonough, were detailed for duty with the National 
(iuardsmen, The Twenty-second, of which Colonel Bartlett is commanding officer, is the first engineer regiment in the militia. 
The photographs show some of the results accomplished in pontoon and suspension bridge construction. In addition, there was 
practical training in building rafts and floats, wire entanglements, rifle-pits, and in other important branches of army engineering 
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Trans-Asian Railroad, the branch that con- 
i Harbin with Port Arthur and Datny. 
Ostensibly that branch line 1s the private 
property of a private company. Really, it 
‘< the ereation of the Russian government. 
in any case, it Would be open to Japan to 
point to those articles in the Hague con- 
vention that deal with the, military occupa- 
tion of railroads that are not of government 
ownership; and it may fairly be taken for 
vranted that Japan will insist on the line 
iwing placed under the control of China, 
cuaranteed by Japan, or under the pro- 
te -tion of an international agreement, or on 
passing completely into her own hands. 


1s 


What will satisfy Japan? 


Again, it is a safe assumption that Japan 
has no intention of relinquishing Port Ar- 
ihur or Dalny, and it is exceedingly prob- 
able that she will retain permanent pos- 
session of so much of the Liaotung Peninsula 
as was ceded to her “ir perpetuity and full 
sovereignty ” by Article II. of the Shimo- 
noseki Treaty—the article which she was 
forced to revise at the bidding of Russia, 
Germany, and France. Nor does any one 
expect that the Mikado will surrender his 
predominance in Korea, a predominance al- 
ready so securely established as to make 
any mention of it in a treaty of peace almost 
superfluous, were it not that its express 
acknowledgment by Russia seems to be rec- 
ognized by her antebellum attitude. These 
four conditions—that Russia, namely, should 
assent to Japan acquiring a permanent lease 
from China of Port Arthur and Dalny, 
should acknowledge Japanese suzerainty in 
Korea, should evacuate Manchuria, and 
should hand over either to China or Japan 
‘or to an international board the railroad 
from Harbin to Port Arthur—are accept- 
ed by the outside world as being the min- 
imum that will or ought to satisfy Japan. 
But that is not all. There is the question 
of future guarantees to be thought of, and 
there is also the question of compensation. 
Japan will feel that she has apheal little or 
» nothing if the way is left open to a revival 
of Russian ambitions in the Pacific. The 
peace on which her heart is set must be not 
only a compensation, but a preventive; and 
to prevent Russia from ever again becoming 
a formidable menace to Japanese security it 
seems clear that precautions must be taken 
against the possible development of Vladi- 
vostok into a second Port Arthur. The port, 
in other words, must either be surrendered 
to Japan or dismantled and converted to 
purely commercial uses. 

The world was surprised when Mr. Roose- 
velt succeeded in initiating negotiations be- 
tween the belligerents; but it will be more 
‘than surprised, it will be amazed, if those 
negotiations lead to an early peace. 


Radium and the Origin of Life 


(Continued from page 1052.) 


cannot be adequately dealt with in a brief 
article, or in a many-volumed treatise. I 
must merely indicate the manner in which 
Mr. Burke was led to his discovery, and then 
attempt to indicate its significance. 

In 1875 Professor E. Pfliiger, of Bonn, 
aftér many experiments and much thought, 
concluded that the difference between the 
living proteid molecule and the dead pro- 
teid molecule, such as a molecule of white 
of egg, lay in the manner of their oxidation. 
White of egg can be oxidized, or burned, if 
energy be granted it from outside. The liv- 
ing proteids of protoplasm undergo intra- 
molecular oxidation in virtue, said Pfitiger, 
of some unknown source of energy which im- 
parts internal power to the molecule. 
Piliiger suggested that the chemical body 
called cyanogen, a compound of carbon and 
nitrogen, might be the source of the in- 
ternal activity of the living molecule. 
(vanogen occurs in all living matter; and it 
can be produced at incandescent heat. Hence 
this was to be one theory which was com- 
patible with the origin of life upon the 
heated earth of the remote past. ew Mr. 
Rhurke—who has been working in seclusion 
for’ ten years—attempted to put Pfitiger’s 
theory to the proof. But he found that the 
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intimate” union; Of cyanogen with the ‘most 
likely substarices produced no* results. 
Pfliiger was wrong. But, _ nevertheless, 
Pfliiger may have been right in his theory, 
wrong merely in seeking to apply it to 
cyanogen. Pfitiger knew nothing of radium, 
which is a source of potential energy mil- 
lions of times more abundant than even that 
of the active cyanogen radicle. Therefore 
Mr. Burke added sterile radium .to sterile 
bouillon, and was rewarded by seeing the 
spontaneous generation of life. It is a fine 
example of the ultimate fruition of a well- 
conceived idea. 

Now let us observe the significance of the 
discovery. Granted that radium, in the 
hands of living man, can produce life in life- 
less media which have been derived from 
the living ox, we may not claim to: have 
explained the origin of life on the lifeless 
earth, where was neither man nor beef gel- 
atin. Nevertheless, we have a clue. For, 
in the first place, it is proved that the the- 
ory of a specific “ vital force” is nonsense— 
as we have known, indeed, for many a day. 
Life can arise from the lifeless. But how 
did it first arise? ' 

Cyanogen, we have seen, is produced at in- 
candescent heat, and was thus suggested as 
the prime source of the molecular energy 
which resulted in life a hundred million 
vears ago—as an estimate of Lord Kelvin’s. 
But radioactivity is manifested at equally 
high temperatures; and though it is now 
known that radium exists for but a few™ 
thousands of years, yet it is being constantly 
evolved from uranium; and, indeed, radio- 
activity is probably a property of all mat- 
ter. Doubtless, then, radioactivity was in 
force on the earth of a hundred million years 
ago. But radium, the most radioactive of 
substances, only occurs to the extent of a 
few grains in a ton of pitchblende. The beef 
gelatin of Mr. Burke’s experiments was 
therefore exposed to much more potent 
radioactivity than is to be found in nature. 
But that which much radioactivity can do 
in twenty-four hours, a little radioactivity, 
such as that of the earth and sea-water, 
may do in, say, a hundred thousand years. 
Why not’ May not life have originated, 
then, by the prolonged action of radio- 
activity upon those inorganic substances of 
earth or sea which contain oxygen, hydrogen, 
earbon, and nitrogen? (Dr. Bastian has 
lately proved that sulphur and phosphorus 
are not, as was thought, essential to living 
matter. ) 

Obviously this final question cannot be 
answered save by the lapse of time. There 
may be the highest probability, but not 
demonstration. But Mr. Burke is preparing 
portions of sterilized earth containing the 
elements, is adding sterilized 
radium thereto, and will intrust these tubes 
to the British Museum or some responsible 
body, whose curators, say once in a millen- 
nium, may examine them for signs of life. 
Ars longa, vita brevis. 

Mr. Burke’s book will shortly appear, a 
book which may rank, in the estimation of 
future generations — especially the genera- 
tion which may witness the successful issue 
of what promises to be the longest experi- 
ment in mundane science—beside the Prin- 
cipia of Newton, the treatise of Copernicus, 
Spencer’s First Principles, and The Origin 
of Species. Meanwhile it is my privilege to 
seek to arouse interest in the discovery of 
the last and most erncial link in the theory 
of universal evolution. Astronomy has 
taught us the origin of suns and planets in 
nebule and the origin of nebule in dead 
suns. Geology has taught us the history of 
a cooling planet, Biology has taught us. the 
descent of man and the oak from unicellular 
organisms. Psychology has taught us the 
evolution of mind pari passu with the 
ascent of the nervous organization of the 
animal kingdom. From the nebula or the 
mass of meteorites up to the mind of man— 
“in apprehension how like a god ”’—the un- 
broken sequence was complete, save for a 
abysmal gap—the origin of 
ife. 

But Mr. Burke has led us into the way of 
recording, for the doctrine of the uniformity 
of nature, its most signal and most essential 
triumph. 

There is no creed, outworn or unworn, 
theological, philosophic, or scientific, that 
can face this new fact and fail to realize 
what a “ portentous thing” a fact may be. 
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PRIVILEGES 


Some very interesting privileges are 
presented for the enjoyment of travelers 
over the Laxe Suore & Micuican 
Soutuern Ry. this summer, as follows: 


Stop-over at Niagara Falls for a period not 
to exceed ten days, 

Stop-over at Westfield, N. Y., for a visit to 
Lake Chautauqua. 

Stop-over at Sandusky for a side trip visit to 
Put-in-Bay and Cedar Point. 

Option of traveling by boat or rail, either 
way, between Cleveland and Buffalo. Does 
not apply on tickets sold locally between 
those cities. 

Option of traveling between Albany and 
New York City, either way, on Hudson River 
(day or night) boats, or rail on New York 
Central. 

These matters are explained in folder, 
“Travel Privileges,”’ sent free on request. 

As a route for vacation journeys the 
Laxe Snore is unexcelled, reaching 
practically, by its through trains or di- 
rect connections, all the leading summer 
places east and west. — 

The widespread popularity of the 
Lake Suore isa matter of much com- 
ment; the explanation is simple— it 
maintains in the highest degree of per- 
fection everything that enters into the 
successful operation of its train service, 
so that its patrons travel safely, com- 
fortably and promptly. 

For any desired particulars address 

C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 

Hicaco, ILL. 


A. J. SMITH, General Passenger Agent 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 
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